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A Visit to Some of the Farms, Flocks 
and Herds of Macomb County. 





The day after the close of the meeting 
of the Macomb County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ meeting at Romeo, some of those in 
attendance decided to accept the invita- 
tion of Mr. John McKay to drive around 
among the farmers of that neighborhood. 
The party included Mr. A. H. Canfield,. 
of Mt. Clemens, Mr. Wm. Ball, of Liv- 
ingston Co., and the editor of the FARMER. 
The party first took a look over Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s herd, including the young things 
and the Wild Eyes bull that has so long 
stood at its head. He is now nine years 
old, has sired a large number of the best 
stock in this neighborhood. He bears 
his age well, stands square on his legs, 
and when running in the yard showsa 
great deal of activity and vigor. Al- 
though only in fair flesh he will weigh 
about 2,400 lbs., and looks good for a 
number ef years yet. There were a 
couple of nice bull calves in the yard, and 
some young heifers that give promise of 
future usefulness. The breeding cows 
were in fair flesh, and evidently not 
pampered in any way. 

At the next stopping place we dropped 
down on a sheep map, Mr. J. C. Thomp 
son, and found him, of course, with his 
flock. Mr. Thompson is a grand good 
caretaker, and his flock showed the atten- 
tion of a careful handler—in good econdi- 
tion, well tagged, and thriving. He 
threw eut half a dozen two-year old ewes 
that fully answered George Stuart’s de- 
scription of his idea of aMerino. They had 
the round rib and broad backs of a South- 
down, and with a squareness before and 
behind that is seldom seen in a Merino 
sheep. He has anice party of yearlings 
and lambs, both ewes and bucks, princi- 
pally from his well known ram Zack 
Chandler. Mr. Thompson also has a 
taste for Shorthorns, and has one or two 
full bloods and a number of high grades. 
He is feeding a few head, aad they 
showed that Mr. J. is not afraid to put 
fodder where it will do the most good. 

Next we stopped at Mr. Gee. W. 
Phillips’ stock farm, where ws found him 
and that veteran cattle breeder, Mr. 
Amos F. Wood, deep in the merits of 
Shorthorns and the science of breeding. 
After the party had paid their respects to 
Mrs. Phillips and daughters, they 
adjourmed to the barns and stables. 
Of ceurse the old thoroughbred stallion 
Gleneoe was trotted out and admired. 
He is row 24 years old, but he seemed 
anxious to walk on two legs that morn- 
ing, and as lively as a kitten. There was 
& game look im his eye that would de- 
light a turfite, and ke looked as important 
a8 newly elected official. Then the bull 
bred by Mr. Wood, and now at the head 
ofthis herd, was led out, and we can 
safely say he shows an improvement in 
form and a growth that surprised those 
who had seen him as a two-year-old. He 
isa good red in color, clean muzzled, 
straight, and with a thoroughbred ap- 
Pearance. The cows, heifers and calves 
Were driven up from the fields, and looked 
over, They. are coming through the 
Winter in good shape, but, to our mind, 
should be in better flesh, although Mr. 
Phillips thinks they should not be if 
Wanted for breeders. He has always 

n a successful breeder in this respect. 

The next call was made on Will M. 
Chapman, now managing the flock of Mr. 
Ad. Taylor. Here the party remained 
for dinner, and had a look over this 
Roted flock. It now contains, if we re- 
member correctly, between seventy and 
tighty breeding ewes, anda lot of year- 
lings and lambs. The buck owned by 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. W. M. Thorrington 
iN eommon, was in the barn, and was 
handled by the sheep men in the party. 
Tt was the general impression that he 
Would help the flock in some particulars. 


‘cattle yards, 


He was bred from stock bred by Mr. Tay- 
lor, sothere will be nothing lost in the 
way of blood. The yearling ewes are a 
fine lot, and some of, them are extra in 
fleece and covering. Mr. Chapman hag 
certainly got them in good shape this sea- 
son, and should have good luck with his 
lambs in the spring. 

From the Taylor farm Mr. McKay 
drove the party over to the farm of Mr. 
Reid, who, as one of the firm of Reid & 
Braidwood, made an importation of Per- 
cheron horses from France last simmer. 
Mr. Reid is a very neat farmer, and it 
was a pleasure to look over his outbuild- 
ings, barns, etc. Order seemed to reign 
everywhere, from the tasteful farm house 
to the stables, yards, sheds, etc. A couple 
of Percheron stallions, one a bay with 
dark points, and the other a dark gray. 
They were shown at the State Fair but 
have improved much since then. In the 
stable were also some fine young fillies 
imported at the same time. An iron gray 
and a black were led out. The iron gray 
was the most promising of the two, al- 
though many would fancy the black from 
her size and weight. Either one, how- 
ever, will be good enough for poor folks. 
The enterprise of the gentlemen mention- 
ed in bringing these horses into this neigh- 
borhood merits a reward, and we hope 
they will receive it. The other stock on 
the farm looked well, .and Mr. Reid will 
not have to take a back seat when neat 
aud tidy farming is under discussion. 

The next visit was at the home of that 
staunch ‘and successful farmer, Mr. Robt 
McKay, Sr., who, though now verging 
upon 80 years of age, manages a six hun- 
dred acre farm, with a flock of between 
six and seven hundred sheep, and does it 
well. Besides this he has large business 
interests that take a part of his time. 
But he is so systematic that he never 
seems in a hurry, and met the party with 
a hearty cordiality that made all feel at 
home at once. It was getting towards 
evening and not much of the farm could 
be seen, but the broad fields with their 
well-kept fences showed that the eye of 
the master was over all. An hour was 
spent in social intercourse, after which, 
with a hearty good-bye, the party left for 
the residence of Mr. John McKay. 
Here the evening was spent and as Mr. 
Wood and Charley Phillips dropped in, 
it was not a quiet one either. This sec- 
tion of Macomb County is very taking 
with strangers, and Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Wood were greatly pleased with it. The 
farmers are thrifty, their farms show 
good management, and in no part of 
the State can a visitor find a more hearty 
welcome than in their households. 


to 
A CHANGE OF BASE. 





Should We not Grow More Mutton and 
Fewer Fine Wool Sheep. 





BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 17, °85. 
To the Biitor of the Michigan Farmer. 


It seems that Agriculture is in evolu 
tion, and that we are all hastening to 
adjust ourselves to the circumstances of 
low prices and close economy, and it is 
proper that we exchange our ideas, and 
by discussion bring up the merits and 
demerits of different methods of farming. 


It seems to me then, that the time has 
come for Michigan,—with the exception 
which I will afterward make—to change 
frontin the sheep industry. When we 
realize the fact that a Kansas farmer 
can ship a fleece of good wool to Boston, 
and have a greater amount net left than 
he can forward a sheep with the wool on, 
it seems that we ought to raise the mut- 
ton and let them furnish the wool and 
keep the sheep. The former is concen- 
trated value, and is not eaten up by 
transportation, while the latter, after the 
hardships and perils of long shipment, 
payment of dividends on watered stock, 
and toll collected by 
middlemen, leaves a very low price to the 
original owner of the sheep. 

If true then, ought not the owners 
of Oxforddown, Southdown, Shropshire, 
Hampshire, and the long wool mutton 


‘breeds, marshall themselves to the front 
and give heed to the demand of the wes- 


tern farmers to let them produce the 
wool, and at the same time endeavor to 
improve these classes which have been 
brought to such perfection in the old 
country? The fine wool men then, with 
the breeders of Hereford, Polled Angus 
and Holstein cattle, would find their best 
customers in the west, while breeders of 
mutton sheep would find a better local 
demand, and in the Eastern States a 
ready sale. I believe thesales of mutton 
sheep, for breediag purposes, and the 
prices obtained within the last year, will 
show that a change of base is being 
made by many farmers; and as a matter 
of profit, the books of the mutton pro- 
ducer will compare favorably with those 
of the wool grower. A little discussion 


of the matter will do no harm anyway. 
J.H. PEABODY. 
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Dr. GruBERT, F. R. S., the associate of 
Sir J. B. Lawes in the experimental work 
at Rothamsted, England, and Professor 
of Rural Economy at the University of 
Oxford, has accepted the position of 
Honorary Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry at Cirencester, made vacant by 








the recent death of Dr. Voelcker. 





SCIENCE AND. AGRICULTURE. 


One of the demands of the times is for 
the co-operation of scientific investigation 
in the study of new principles, new ap- 
pliances and new methods to aid in present 
enterprises, to the end that slow processes 
may be changed to earlier completion and 
the hindrances which untrained labor 
meets to thwart its endeavor shall be 
conquered by the genius of scientific 
discovery. In the application of scien- 
tific study to mechanics, new inventions 
have multiptied in the last two decades at 
an astonishing rate. To illustrate—the 
Victoria bridge, crossing the St Law- 
rence River at Montreal, cost when con- 
structed seven milliondollars. <A bridge 
fully as serviceable could now be built for 
one-seventh that amount. Scieatific in- 
vestigations regarding the, worth of 
matured or wider knowledge regarding 
force and resistance, mathematical cal- 
culations determining the quantity or 
size of the parts to be used, have cheap- 
ened the cost of construction, and have 
rendered the structures themselves more 
secure. A repetition of the new discov- 
eries or the application of some of the 
latent forces of nature to the uses of men 
would enlighten no one except some pos- 
sible Rip Van Winkle, whose enlighten- 
ment, I apprehend, would not pay for the 
wasted energy. One victory over nature 
only stimulates to further inquiry, and the 
great problem of the storage of power, 
with cheap and ready means of giving it 
out, and the transmission of such power 
to long distances, is being studied with an 
intelligent assurance of success. Scien- 
tific investigation in the interest of mech- 
anism is stimulated by the assurance of 
protection to the discovery through. 
which the inventor hopes to amass a for- 
tune. There are scientific discoverers 
still who hope to gain the applause of a 
world by skirting along the inaccessible 
regions of the North Pole. Mountain 
observatories are erected and equipped at 
the expense of millions of money to reach 
the ‘‘ starry depths” through a clearer at- 
mosphere in the interest of astronomical 
science. Agriculture, too, hasits friends 
among scientists, but they are not stimu- 
lated to vigorous action by the induce- 
ments held out, as in other fields of in- 
vestigation. The love they hold for learn- 
ing is almost their sole incentive. Pro- 
fessor Kedzie’s investigations at the Ag- 


‘ricultural College into the sources of ni- 


trogen in plants, and Professor Miles’ re- 
cent attempt to discover the cause and 
cure of the disease in peach trees, are no- 
table examples of individual effort in the 
interests of science as applied to agricul- 
ture, with ne hope of reward except such 
as follow good deeds and philanthropic 
endeavors. The few attempts which have 
been made in this direction have always 
resulted in striking ‘‘pay dirt,” but far- 
ther investigations have been stopped 
for want of time or capital to push them. 
The few experimental stations already in 
operation have begun, and only begun, 
the solution of some very interesting 
problems which promise much in aid of 
practical farming; but the diversity of in- 
dustries in the several states require that 
investigations in agricultural science 
should be continued in each, and liberal 
appropriations should be made for that 
purpose. The belief largely prevails that 
science and agriculture are antagonistic 
terms, that the one can never aid the 
other, and does not need its help. . Such 
opinions are held largely by those who 
have given no thought to the subject; and 
although seemingly in the majority such 
opinions should not weigh in the consid- 
eration of the subject as against the ideas 
of the practical scientist whose thoughts 
are led in that direction by his every day 
studies. The cashier of a bank, the sec- 
retary of an insurance company or of an 
agricultural society, knows more of the 
needs of the society which he continuous- 
ly serves, than the board of directors can 
know or appreciate of its wants. So the 
scientific professor at our agricultural col- 
lege, whose entire thought is given to his 
work, is better able to give a practical 
turn to agricultural investigation than the 
average farmer of the State, er, I had al- 
most said, the Board ef Agriculture it- 
self. The membersa-of a board sitting 
fora day or two cannot become impress- 
ed with the importance of the interests 
under consideration; they do not get so 
near the beginning and end of things, so 
the mature judgment of a professor of 
practical agriculture, or a professor of 
botany or chemistry as applied to agricul- 
ture, shou'd have great weight and their 
recommendations receive due consider- 
ation at the hands of the Legislature. 


There are many persons in the State 
who believe that science should be per- 
mitted to experiment with agricultural 
questions, and that a generous appropri- 
ation should be made to facilitate such. a 
trial. As before stated, every industry is 
seeking its aid, with immense success, 
either directly or indirectly, and money 
is the mainspring of the movement. The 
early eircuit rider who said he could 
preach better with a dollar in his pocket 
was no exception to the rule of ‘good 
work for well-paid thinking.” 

Ifadvances are made in agriculture they 
will be made by the same appliances and 
means that help other industries. If 
young men become inventors they must 





early learn the science of mechanics and 
become masters of the principles. At our 
Agricultural College we need something 
beside theory and the students get a good 
deal'of practice, but they need to go deep- 
er into the mysteriés of plant life. A 
Director of Experimental Work would 
facilitate the education of young men, from 
whom we shall look for an advance in 
agricultural science when practice shall 
become divorced from theory and the 
realm of the known shall become wides 
and the unknown mre restricted. 


A. C.G. 
——_~o>——___ 
RREEDING BUT ONE FAMILY OF 
SHORTHORNS. 





We observe that your correspondent B., 
in last week’s issue of the FaRMER, en- 
dorses Mr. Batcheller’s views set forth in 
his paper read at the Shorthorn Breeders’ 
meeting at Lansing, ¢¢, that breeders can 
succeed better by breeding only one 
family of Shorthorns; and states, farther, 
that experience alao shows that those 
breeders who have made the greatest repu- 
tations have done so and are noted and re- 
membered through a certain single fam- 
ily. He mentions Bates, Stephenson, 
Cruikshank, Abram Remick and Wood- 
burn, meaning the Alexanders, as illustra- 
tions. With the single exception of Abram 
Remick we feel obliged to say that we 
think he is mistaken. We will leave it to 
the good judgment of your correspondent 
to say whether Bates was a better breeder, 
did more to improve the early Shorthorn, 
and attained greater success than did the 
Collings,to whose herds nearly all the well 
known tribes of Shorthorns of the present 
day now trace. The Collings were not 
even of one idea, nor did they extol one 
family of their cattle as being superior to 
all others (as did Bates) but judged them as 
they desired others to, by their real 
merits. Admitting that the Bates Duchess- 
es have outsold anything that has been pro- 
duced by the Booths, we leave it to for B. 
to say what kind of a record the Duchess- 
es have made in the show ring since 
Duchess 34th, in comparison to some of 
the Booth families of Shorthorns. B. also 
says: ‘‘Mr. Bates bred several families, 
but he bred the Duchess tribe, the others 
were only incidenta!s.” Yes, but the Kirk- 
levingtons, Wild “iityes, Waterloo, Bar- 
ringtons (that are now being used en the 
Duchesseg) and Bell Bates tribes are ‘‘in- 
cidentals” that all true lovers of Short- 
horns like to indulge in, and are pleasant 
reminders of the highly honored Thomas 
Bates, notwithstanding the: far famed 
Duchesses on which Bates bestowed his 
life’s best energies asa breeder, and used 
them as a hobby that required the profits 
of all his other families to support. 

In the thirty years that Bates bred the 
Duchess family, he did not sella female 
to any other breeder; and we find that at 
the final sale, which occurred the next 
year after his death, that there were but 
eight females of this family, a rather slim 
showing as to increase, and not a very 
encouraging outlook for one who might 
have desired to invest in this petted and 
praised family; and judging from the mea- 
ger sum they brought they were not high- 
ly prized by Bates’ contemporary breed- 
ers. 

In the breeding of Shorthorns in our 
State, asthe most of breeders here have 
to breed them, we are compelled to follow 
the business in a practical, common 
sense way, and wher a dollar is invested 
see that it is invested so that it will come 
back bringing some more with it. We 
cannot indulge in vague theories and 
spend our thousands to support a hobby, 
as do many of ‘the lords of England, but 
must make the business self-supporting. 
While there may be some advantage in 
the selecting of a sire if one family only 
is bred, we must -consider that some fe- 
males will produce a _ superior calf 
by a given sire, while another of like 
breeding may produce (and often will) an 
inferior calf by the same tire. And then 
to follow the business: successfully one 
must look to the wants of his different 
customers as closely as a merchant leoks 
to the varied wants of his customers. 
One man may desire a bull to raise 
steers and general purpose cows from 
their get, while others may be a little 
more aristocratic and want one “ blue 
blooded” and straight tothe rules of fash- 
ion bull to place at the head of a theoreti- 
cal herd; and to meet the wants of both 
of these and to suit them as to price, &c. 
one must have more thanonefamily. To 
meet the wants of the first mentioned, an 
excellent individual, that is thick meated, 
growthy and of a milking family will do, 
even if he has a little dash of uofashion- 
able blood in him; but to suit the second 
it often matters but little what the indi- 
vidual merits may be if his color is red 
and his bloed is true blue according to 
fashion. To supply the demand in all 
cases it is quite necessary to have a varie- 
ty, as men’s tastes differ; and while one 
man may prefer one thing another may 
prefer another. , 

As to the one family theory we do not 
think on the whole that the final outcome 
with Abram Remick as a breeder is any- 
thing that is very inspiring. During his 
earlier years he adopted the cranky no- 
tion of only selling females to English 
purchasers, and if an American breeder 
desired one of that particular sort he was 
obliged to go to England forit. Now 








that they have been thrown on the Amer- 
ican market they do not bring any more 
than the cross bred, or mixed bred (which- 
ever way you may call it) Young Marys 
that have a fraction of Kyloe blood 
through Jupiter (2170), the sire of import- 
ed Young Mary. C. 
————~< oe »>_—__ 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Annual Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee—Reperts of the Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Superintendents—Addresses of the 
Retiring and Incoming Presidents. 








The regular annual meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society opened on Monday 
evening of last week. President Philo 
Parsons occupied the chair and called the 
meeting to order. The members respond- 
ing to roll call were President Parsons, 
Secretary Sterling, Treasurer Dean, and 
Messrs. Lessiter, Cobb, Hyde, Reed, Ster- 
ling, Wood, Chamberlain, J. P. Shoe- 
maker, Angel, Howard, Butterfield, 
Anderson, Baxter, Phillips and Fralick. 

Secretary Sterling read his annual re- 
port, Which showed that the expenditure, 
for the past year amounted to $26,373 37 
exclusive of the premiums awarded at the 
Fair, which footed up, including the 
Horticultural Department, $11,818 50. 
The awards inthe various departments 
were as follows: 








Division. Offered. Awarded. 
Di OCMUIO oso Sics't cisins). caicielete $4,185 $3,499 50 
B—Horees..........00.0005 3,979 00 3,311 00 
C—sheep........cceeee eens 1,416 00 1,303 00 
D—Swine...............06 836 00 741 00 
E—Poultry ................ 854 00 297 00 
¥—Farm and Garden Proda 731 60 600 00 
G—Dairy Products........ 254 00 154 00 
H—Bees, Honey,etc....... 300 00 300 00 
L—Manufactared Goods.. 363 00 83 00 
M—Musical & Surg’l [nst’s ri) | ree oC or 
N—Art Department....... 560 00 442 00 
O—Needle Work.......... 346 00 245 75 
P—Miscellaneous Articles. 110 00 23 60 
Q—UChildren’s Department 50 00 11 00 
$13,457 00 $10,910 25 

Horticultural Department 1,422.25 908 25 
TOU s seissnicteidoesceg $14,879 25 $11,818 50 


Nineteen diplomas and three medals 
were offered, and nine diplomas were 
awarded. 

Treasurer Dean’s report was as follows: 


Jan. 1884. Balance, cash on hand...... $26,134 54 
BECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


Citizens’ subscriptions....... $ 38,900 
Membership certificates...... 931 
Gates (admissions).......... 17,869 05 
Bboth and ground rent....... 2,709 91 
Check room...............065 52 9 
From J. J, Case.............. 1,000 00 
J. C. Sterling, stall rent..... 326 50 
Rebate on switching......... 6 60 
Exhibitors’ additional tickets 10 05 
H. O. Hanford............ .. 1 90 
Philo Parsons, fines....:..... 6 00 
Dr. Palmer, Sup't Asylum.... 5 60 
Interest acceunt......... ... 400 00 
————- $27,218 86 
y i ARRORC AOC Cerne $53,353 40 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Business orders paid........ $26, 


374 37 
Premium checks, current year 19,881 25 
Premium checkg, 1883 88 00 


Horticultural premium check 908 25 
E. O. Humphrey............. 50 
Balance cash on hand........ 15,101 03 





Nors.—Of the above balance cash on hand, 
there is invested in the name of the Society, ten 
thousand dollars (face valne) in four per cent 
registered United States bonds. A.J. DEAN, 

Treasurer. 


Chairman Cobb, of the Business Com- 
mittee, gave a complete report of the ex. 
penditures of the Society during the year, 
each order stating for what it had been 
issued. 

Mr. I. H. Butterfield, Superintendent of 
the Cattle Department, presented his re- 
port. The number exhibited was 798 head, 
and the Superintendent said the quality 
was fully up to that of any former year. 

Mr. John Lessiter, Superintendent of the 
Swine Department, reported 315 entries, 
against 160 last year, and the quality 
above the average of former exhibits. 

The Secretary them read the report of 
J. Q. A. Burrington, Superintendent of 
Poultry, as the latter was absent. There 
were 541 entries, and the exhibit was en- 
tirely too large for the space allotted. Ex 
hibitors thought the premiums offered 
were not extensive enough, and should be 
enlarged. 

Mr. Wm. Chamberlain, Superintendent 
of Machines, submitted his report. There 
was room to spare in this department, but 
it was filled with other exhibits, and on 
the whole was more interesting to visitors, 
many of whom did not understand or care 
to examine complicated machinery. He 
was in favor of continuing the system of 
offering no premiums, but care should be 
taken that exhibitors were afforded ample 
facilities. 


John L. Mitchell, Superintendent of 


Manufacturers, M. P. Anderson of Music- 
al Instruments, etc., J. P. Shoemaker of 
Bees, Honey, etc., made reports, which 
were a:l accepted and referred to commit- 
tee on premium list. 

In the sheep department, Mr. D. W. 
Howard, the Superintendent, reported a 
very creditable exhibit, with a total of 
554 entries, including fine woo!, middle 
wool, and long wool breeds. 

After some routine business, the Com. 
mittee adjourned until next morning. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


After the Committee had been called to 
order, the reports of the Superintendents 
in the Miscellaneous, Art, Vehicles, Farm 
Implements, Farm and Garden Products, 
and Needlework and Children’s Depart- 
ments were read, and referred. Then 
Chief Marshal Hyde made a report of the 


‘Fair from his standpoint, especially re- 


ferring to the horse department, and 
spoke of the good order and decorum 
everywhere manifested. He referred to 
the exhibition of agricultural implements 


within the track as adding greatly to the 


work in his department from the large 
crowds continually crossing the track. 


‘Mr. Hyde said he observed a marked in- 


crease of interest in the draft horse class- 
es. Report accepted. 

Mr. F. L. Reed, Superintendent of the 
Forage Department, made the following 
report: 

‘*The Superintendent of Forage would 
report, that owing to the unprecedentedly 
large exhibit in all departments requir- 
ing forage, the expenses of the depart- 
ment exceeded his expectation. The 
liberal policy of the Society in premiums 
and forage, and the railroads in carrying 
stocks to and from the Fair has induced 
many to bring large numbers of cattle in- 
ste of making nice selections and 
bringing a few choice animals, and in 
that way have required the Society to 
furnish stalls and forage at quite a heavy 
expense, and yet have added to the inter- 
est of the Fair only inthe number of ani- 
mals on exhibition. In: the opinion of 
your Committee it would-be wise in some 
way to reduce the number of animals on 
exhibition, if it can be done without re 
ducing the number of exhibitors. There 
was used at the last Fair about one hun- 
_ tons of hay and fifty tens. of 
straw.” 


Reports from committee on Police, 
Messrs. W. H. Cobb and Wm. Ball, follow- 
ed, from which we take the following: 

‘‘The number of arrests made on the 
grounds was 14, and were as follows: 
Drunks, 4; and for larceny and other 
offenses, 10. Superintendext Wuttles in- 
forms your Committee that the four per- 


‘sons arrested for being drunk, all of them 


had bottles in their pockets when arrest- 
ed, showing they brought them on the 
grounds with them. Your Committee 
take great pleasure in saying they believe 
that many times fess liquor wassold and 
drank onthe Fair ground this vear than 
in any former year, showing that the 
ladies have accomplished a large amount 
of good in their werk of temperance. 
The grounds were cleared at 60’clock, or 
as near as may be, every night of all per- 
sons except those having business there, 
and as good order prevailed as could be 
expected where so many people come to- 
gether for pleasure as well as profit.” 
The report was accepted, and a recess 


taken until evening. 
EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session President-elect 
Humphrey came in, and some additional 
members of the Committee. 

General Superintendent, Mr. Geo. W. 
Phillips, read a lengthy report, giving a 
result of his observations of the work 
done in the various departments, and 
closing with the suggestion that the So- 
ciety should “‘ banish all silly and vulgar 
shows from the Fair Grounds at once and 
forever.” The report was accepted and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Ball, Superintendent of Gates, 
presented a short report, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Rising, Superintendent of the Dairy 
Department, reported 98 exhibits, and 
made the following recommendation: 


“‘Your Superintendent would recom- 
mend that in Class 38 there be but one set 
of premiums (first,second and third) offer- 
ed for twenty-five lbs. of butter, and that 
should be for butter made at any time. 
The display in this department was not as 
fine as could be desired.” 


The report was accepted and referred to 
Committee on Premium List. 


The Finance Committee reported that 
they had examined and compared the re- 
ports of the Business Committees, Trea- 
surer and Secretary and founw them cor- 
rect, and the reports were accepted and 
adopted. ‘ 

Mr. Chas. W. Garfield, Secretary of the 
State Horticultural Society, sent in the 
following report from the Horticultural 
Department: . 

‘‘T take pleasure in placing before you 
the report of our Pomological and Flori- 
cultural department of the last State Fair 
in printed form. I have been quite par- 
ticular in its preparation to be accurate 
with due regard to condensation. Our 
Society in carrying out your wishes 
and its ewn aims in the department met 
with uniform courtesy from every- 
bedy connected with the State Agricul- 
tural Society. Especially are we indebt- 
ed to the Chairman of your Businesss 
Cothmittee, Mr. Cobb, for assistance and 
suggestions concerning eur hall. I de- 
sire to call the attention of the members of 
your committee to am article in my forth- 
coming report en buildings for exhibit- 
ing horticultural products, written by 
W. W. Tracy. a copy ef which will be 


permanent grounds and buildings are lo- 
cated, the suggestions in this article will 
be found of great walue. For years it 
has been the habit of our Society to gath- 
er criticisms made ‘by individuals and 
the press during and after the annual 
fair, and in planning the succeeding ex- 
hibition we have tried to avoid the errors 
that were thus poiated out. I am happy 
to state to you that I have very little of 
this material as the result of careful in- 
quiry and research, at the last fair.” 

The report was accepted and placed on 
file. 

President Parsons then read his ad- 
dress. He referred to the depression in 
farm products, and suggested that the 
policy of holding grain for high prices 
was driving Great Britain to look to othe, 
sources forasupply. Thought there could 
be’a profitable change made in the agri- 
culture of the State by growing less wheat 
and more meats. The Fair at Kalamazoo 
was fully equal to the one held at Detroit 
in 1888. The location was fine and the 
grounds ample. The rule excluding spirit- 
uous liquors from the grounds was rigidly 
enforced, and resulted in perfect order. 
Amusements authorized were generally of 
a good character, but hethought the sight 
of a nondescript party marehing 1n front 
of the President’s office with snakes 
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with an agricultural fair. The amount 
paid for forage was very large, and after 
correspondence: with the managers of 
other fairs he thought it questionable if. 
the time had not come to charge exhibit- 
ors for forage. He favored some perman- 
ent lovation, or locations, to put an end to: 
the enormous expense of building and re. 
fitting every year. Thought that the 
abolition of fourth premiums would cut 
down the cost of forage and only bring 
out the best animals. The reserve fund 
of the Society had been cut down from 
$27,090 to $14,500 by the large expense 
attending the last year. The State Horti- 
cultural Society was referred to, and its 
claims to consideration endorsed. Presi- 
dent Parsons closed with a tribute of res- 
pect to the memory of ex-President Beck- 
with, of Dowagiac, who died the past 
year, and congratulated the Society upon 
the selection of Mr. E. O. Humphrey ag 
its President for the coming year. He 
then vacated the chair. 


President Humphrey took the chair, 
and addressed the Committee. He return- 
ed thanks for the compliment of his elec. 
tion, and hoped to have the support of 
the Committee in the discharge of his 
duties. He said the Society had passed 
through its dark days, and was not ex- 
celled by any State Society in the progress 
jt had made and the results achieved in 
the past few years. In his opinion the 
Society had become. too large fcr profit, 
and the only way he could sce to eut down 
the expense was to reduee the premiums 
on live stock. His recommendations were 
very similar to those’ of Mr. Parsons in 
this respect. He spoke in high terms of 
the work of the Horticultural Society; 
and recommended that a generous policy 
should rule in dealing with it. The Agri- 
cultural College was referred to and he 
hoped to see the friendly relations be- 
tween it and the Society continue. 


The two addresses ware referred to a 
special committee consisting of Messrs. 
Fralick, Shoemaker, and Sharp. 


President Humphrey appointed the fol- 
lowing comnittees: On Premium List— 
Messrs. Wm. Ball, W. H. Cobb, A. O. 
Hyde, H. O. Hanford, A. F. Wood, I. H. 
Butterfield and John Lessiter. On Rules 
—Messrs. Wm. Chamberlain, Geo. W. 
Phillips and A. J. Dean. 

Messrs. D. Uhl, A. 8S. Brooks, Ben. B. 
Baker, H. D. Cutting, Mr. Bair and Mr. 
Judson, with the retiring members of the 
Executive Committee, were invited to 
participate in the discussions. 


Upon motion of Mr. Baxter the Com- 
mittee on Premium List was instructed to 
recommend no fourth premiums. 

Adjourned till Wednesday morning at 
9 o'clock, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


President Humphrey called the meeting 
to order. Upon motion of Mr. Dean, 
seconded by Mr. Ball, the motion adopt- 
ed the previous evening in regard to 
fourth premiums was reconsidered, after 
a sharp debate. The vote stood 14 te 6. 


The Committee on Presidents’ addresses 
reported, recommending that the various 
suggestions be referred to the appropriate 
committees, and it was so ordered. 


The Finance Committee offered a sup- 
plementary report, giving a tabular state- 
ment of the losses and gains made by the 
Society for the past 18 years. From this 
statement we gather that in 1972 the So- 
ciety left Kalamazoo in debt to the Trea- 
surer $1,851.93. In 1875 the Soeiety lost 
at East Saginaw, $10,163.66. In 1881, at 
Jackson, aloss of $768.31. In 1884, at 
Kalamazoo, a loss of $11,048.51. Total 
losses, $21,980.40, in three years. While 
the gains were as follows: Grand Rapids, 
one year, $15,872.37; Detroit, four years, 
‘$16,x68.19. Net loss over gains, Kalama- 
z00, $11,048.51; East Saginaw, $8,682.08. 
Adjourned till 2 p. u., when the various 
committees not being prepared to report 
an adjournment was taken until Thursday 
morning at 9 o’clock. ; 

THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Committee resumed business, Pre. 
sident Humphrey in the chair. 

The Committee on that part of the Pre- 
sidents’ addresses relating to the Horticul- 
tural Society made the following report: 

Your Committee on the part of the 
Presidents’ addresse:, relating to the State 
Horticultural Society, would respectfully 
report that we recommend that the said 
Society be invited to exhibit with us at 
the State Fair of 1885, upon the same 
terms and conditions as last year, viz.: 
That we appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$1,000.00 to pay premiums of the Depart- 
ment and $1,400.00 for general expenses, 


as the wants of the Bociety may require. 
J. M. STERLING. 
‘ HENRY FRALICK. 
J. P. SHOEMAKER, 


Report aceepted and adopted. 

Chairman Cobb, of the Business Com- 
mittee, read a supplementary report show- 
ing that the buildings erected, and the 
grading of the Fair Grounds cost $14,000, 
and as the Society still owned the build- 
ings it should not all be set downas a 
loss to the Society. :' 
- Messrs. Garfield and Scott, Secretary 
and Chairman of Business Committee of 
the State Horticultural Society, accepte. 
the invitation to hold a joint exhibitio, 
with the Society in 1885, upon the’ bas 
recommended by the Committee on th. 
part of the Presidents’ addresses. A: 
journed till 2 o’clock P. M. 
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Che Borst. 


Faney Appointments for Trotters. 

The New York Times, in an article 
treating on modern appointments for the 
stable says: 

“A horse’s mouth is one of the hardest 
parts of him to fit, so tospeak. Some of 
the old bits were perfect instruments of 
torture. The rubber covered bits, stiff 
and flexible, are highly approved. The 
steel bits are made in dozens of shapes 
and for all complaints, such as side pull- 
ing, lugging, and tongue lolling, and are 
8:iff; jointed, and flexible. The boots for 
a valuable horse cost almost as much as 
those for a man. The quarter 
boot is to prevent injury by over-reaching, 
the toe boot on the hind foot to prevent 
the freat foot cutting the hoof by striking 
back, and the lawn boot is for walking on 
lawns, pulling on over the shoes. The 
shin, ankle, knee, hock, and grab boots 
have been worked down or up, as you 
please, to a fine point. Besides, we have 
soaking boots for the hoof, and sleeping 
boots to prevent and cure bunches under 
the froat legs. Here is a boot to use on 
the back of the front legs, and is used as 
a strengthener to tendons and a guard for 
the back and either side of the leg. This 
flat boot isa standing boot to be used 
when a horse stands with one foot resting 
on the other. The movable sandals of 
shoes are more especially for use in a 
business where the loss of a shoe would 
be an inconvenience or loss. Elastic 
stockings are intended to prevent sprains. 
The polo craze brought out the polo boot 
to prevent injury by hitting with the mal- 
let. Some of these boots, which cover 
half the leg, apparently hinder the action 
of the horse but a close examination will 
show that they are neatly and carefully 
attached and are of great benefit. Toe 
weights are not absolutely necessary, but 
some horses can trot faster with them 
than without. 

“ Coming down to articles for the stable, 
blankets take up the most room, and in 
some cases are finer than most persons 
have on their beds. Put onan English 
crack horse the blanket, hood, breast 
cloth, pad cloth, roller, and knee caps, 
with crest and monogram on the blanket, 
and he looks well taken care of and he 
knows it. The American walking suits 
and sweat blankets are make of fine wool 
and arc elaborate affairs sometimes. The 
quality of the bandages for sprained legs 
and other injuries is something that 
would astonish a house-keeper. This lit- 
tle arrangement with a rubber band is 
for twisting a horse’s tailin a knot and 
keeping it in place. Curry combs, mane 
combs, grooming gloves, mane drags. 
tooth files, and clippers, all have their 
improvements, and when the would-be 
horseman comes to select medicines, oils, 
powders, liniments, blisters, draughts, 
pills, and ointments for his horses, or pel- 
ishes, pastes, blacking, oils, varnishes, 
and compounds for his harnesses and car- 
riages, he has a task before him unless he 
knows exactly what he wants; for they 
are numerous and enticing. All these 
minor things have added to the care of 
American horses, and the results of that 
care and improvement have beea health, 
csmfort, and speed.” 

















Horse Gossip. 





Green B. Morris has purchased the thor- 
‘oughbred colt Favor, favorite for the Kentucky 
Derby, paying $12,000 for him. 





Freppy Gxswarp’s horse Eole is reported 
to have wintered well in England, and will run 
in some ef the spring handicaps. 





Cwar.iz Fern, one time a noted horse at 
Michigan meetings,is being used as a road 
horse. He has a record of 2:16%{. 





THERE are reported to be nearly two hundred 
horses at New Orleans waiting to participate 
in the winter meeting, which is to begin on 
January 20. 





GoLpsMiTH MaID, now 27 years old, is hale 
and hearty, although she had about as much 


_hard campaigning as ever fell to the lot of one 
-horse. Bleed will tell. 





A TEAMSTER in Maine says he can start the 
worst balky horse by taking him out of the 
shafts and making him go round in a circle till 
he is giddy. Ifthe first dance of this sortdon’t 
cure him the second will. 





AN Ohie farmer recommends catching hold 
of a mule’s leg while in the act of kicking to 
cure him of the habit. He probably expects 
the other fellow to follow his advice, and would 
not care te de se himself. 





ALCYONE, the eight year old trotting stal- 
lion by George Wilkes, dam Alma, was lately 
sold by Mrs. A. G. Talbot, of Lexington, Ky., 
to Elizur Smith, of Lee, Mass., for $20,000 
Mr. Smith, four years ago, bought Alcyone’s 
brother Alcantara, for $12,000 





THE Chicage Horseman has had new blood 
infused into its management, and in connec- 
tion with its fermer editors and correspond- 
ents, it has proved a fine thing. It is now one 
of the most readable, newsy and well edited 


’ papers that comes to the FARMER office, and 


in every way a creditto its managers and the 
great city where it has a home. It has our 
hearty wishes fer its success, 





Istpor CoHNFELD says a 2:30 trotter used 


- to be worth about $10,000; he would now 


hardly bring more than $4,000. Atthe present 
time a 2:20 horse is werth about $10,000, 
When a horse gets down to 2:12 every second 
made below that increases the value of the 
horse by thousands of dollais. Of course a 
young horse that trots in 2:20 may bring a 
fancy price, because he gives promise of es 





performance. 
x . An exchange gives this good advice to own- 
’ ers of stallions: ‘Stallions should have regu- 


lar exercise during the winter as well as during 


~ the season when they are making a stand. The 


‘best plan is to use the roadster constantly, but 
carefully, on the road, and make the draft 


- horse feel the weight of the collar-regularly, 
’ moderation ruling in all cases. They will be 


easier handled and go into the next season in 
incomparably better shape than if left to 
theméelves all winter in box-stalland paddock. 





It seéms to be alamentable fact, says an ex- 
change, that good carriage horses are very 
scaree bothin this country and in Europe. 
Buyers take no risk in procuring horses that 
will answer every description of a carriage 
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horse, no matter if they pay what would be 
considered fabulous prices, for in almost every 
city there are men who are anxious to secure 
such animals regardless of cost. One of the 
strong points in handling this class of horses 
is that those whe want them are generally a 
class of men who are well able to pay for what 
they want, and when they find what suits them 
they generally buy it, regardless of cost. 





Be systematic in thetraining of your young 
horses. Teach them one thing at a time, and 
teach that thoroughly before you begin any- 
thing else. Too many horsemen have an idea 
that teaching a draft horse to pull a heavy 
load in a short time, or a trotting horse to 
trevel over the road at an extraordinary gait 
at once, is the secret of success in training 
young horses. There could be no greater 
mistake made. . Nething should be more grad- 
ual than the development of the power ofa 
draft horse or the speed of a trotting horse, 
and in but few other ways are horses more 
permanently injured than in pushing their de- 
velopment too rapidly. These are points which 
horsemen will do well to consider. 





PERCHERONS, THE Horse DEALER’S Favor- 
1Tz.—40,000 horses are bought and sold annu- 
ally by seventeen of the leading dealers of New 
“York and Chicago, who unanimously declare 
that the one-half and three-fourths blood Per- 
cherons have more style, action, best endur- 
ance on pavements, and sell for more money 
than any other elass of horses in the market.— 
Chicago Tribune. Nearly 1,700 of this popular 
breed have been purchased in France and im- 
ported by M. W. Dunham, of @aklawn Farm, 
Du Page Co., Ill.,—over 600 of them during 
the past twelve months, nearly all of which 
are recorded with pedigrees in full, in the 
Percheron Stud Book of France, all careful 
breeders properly insisting on French records 
of pedigrees, where high prices are paid for 
imported animals whose value lies in their 
purity of blood. 


Che Farm. 


Grass and Hay. 
Hon. Warren Brown, in his address be- 














Beston last month, under the auspices of 
the State Board of Agriculture, said: 


‘Grass, as you know, is a spontaneous 
production of the soil, and in that you 
have an advantage over the hoed crops 
which must be planted and tended. Grass 
springs up by the wayside andin waste 
places. We know not where the seed 
comes from, and I have always consider- 
ed that this fact about grass was some- 
thing which favored its cultivation, be- 
cause we get rid of a great deal of pre- 
liminary work. We should not attempt 
to reverse the laws of nature by growing 
grass on land wholly unsuited for it. 
There are many soils which are too dry 
and only in certain seasons can they pro- 
duce a paying crop. To attempt to culti- 
vate grass on these lands would be to ex- 
pose it to drouth and failure. A good 
deal of the grass raised in New England 
is raised on land which has been recently 
put down. Hay has been raised two or 
three years on it and barnyard manure 
has been plowed in before seeding, and 
put on asa top-dressing afterward, though 
the grass had the advantage of the ma 
nure still remaining in the soil. You can 
get three or four crops that way. If you 
have a field you want to put down to 
grass, some preparation is needed. On 
my own farm every field has some spots 
which are wet with spring holes. I am 
speaking of reclaimed lands. It is so in 
every cultivated field. There are some 
spots which will interfere with the use of 
machinery. These spots should be drain- 
ed, and they may be profitably drained at 
little expense. All obstructions should 
be removed. When work was done by 
hand this matter was not of much impor- 
tance; but now a field must be kept clear. 
Forest trees and fr<it trees have ne place 
in a grass lot. We bear with the fruit 
trees sometimes for the sake of the fruit. 
But I believe in a clean field for grass. 
All stones, bushés and roots should be 
removed, and these obstructions once re- 
moved are removed for all time. The 
land should be plowed and well plowed. 
In this section good plowing lies at the 
foundation of successful farming. It 
should be plowed deep anough to get a 
good smooth nice seed-bed. There is no 
excuse for the way that many plow now. 
We have better implemenés for pulveriza- 
tion now. The old square drag harrow 
was not much of apulverizer. <A great 
majority of. men harrow altogether too 
little. I harrow three times as much as I 
formerly did. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to prepare a good seed-bed for 
grass. The seeds are exceedingly small, 
and like a good bed as: well as garden 
seeds. With a good bed they take root 
better and stand frost and drouth better. 
You can see the effect three or four years 
afterward. That it a very important mat- 
ter. It is sometimes advisable to turn the 
sod without taking off the grass erop. 
This would be doneinthe spring. I have 
done that for years. I pulverise the ma- 
nure and sow grass seed with oats or bar- 
ley, about two bushels to the acre. You 
can getin that way good fodder for milch 
cows. I never failed to get a good catch 
of seed, although seme people complain 
that with oats they can never get a good 
stand of grass. The barnyard manure is 
good on all soils. If the soil is clayey let 
the manure be mixed with sand or some- 
thing of that kind, and for tillage land, 
let it be composted with muck. It will 
produce a goed mechanical condition of 
the soil and put it in good shape so that 
plant fooi will be available. Ashes are 
another manure which are excellent for 
grass which does well on all soils 
except light sandy soils. On some 
soils underlaid by clayey or gravel- 
ly subsoil, ashes have a good effect. They 
have a mechanical action which is bene 
ficial. The land is made finer. It sets at 
liberty plant food which has been in a 
latent form. Leached ashes, to which 
the chemists give little value, do’ very 
fair work on both kinds of soil. Wnleach- 
ed ashes will follow leached ashes with 
good results. Bone is also used in quan- 
tities varying from 500 pounds to a ton to 
an acre, just asa man feels. Ashes and 
bone should be worked in alittle. Barn- 
yard manure should be well incorporated 
in the soil with a harrow. I would not 
apply less than a thousand pounds of 
bone to an acre on moist soil. I have 
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soil. Ashes and bone make a good mix- 
ture. Ashes work on the bone and make 
it more valuable. Many special manures 
are prepared for grass. My experience, 
although they produce a good crop, is 
that you have to pay about all they come 
to. Ifa man has got to buy hay, he had 
better goto his neighbor and buy it and 
not run any risk, as he would do by get- 
ting these fertilizers. I use a manure 
spreader in applying manures and find it 
to be invaluable. They are spsead much 
more evenly than by hand, and every 
part of the soilis touched. Itis possible 
to put on ea hundred hushels of ashes 
when the wind does not blow and the 
spreader isin good order, and the driver 
understands his business, and reach every 
part of the ground. There would not be 
a place as large as a %5-cent piece that 
would not be reached by the ashes. The 
manure is worth more put on so than by 
hand. Six cords ef manure applied by 
the spreader I believe to be as good as ten 
cords applied in the careless way that 
many practice. 

‘In regard to seeding, it may be done 
any day in the year, if there is moisture 
enough to prevent it being dried and 
burned up. Better seed at such times as 
to insure your crop, and land can be 
seeded at any time if the soil is in good 
order. 
prepared soil if it is put.in at any time. 
The majority of people like to sow in 
the spring. March is a favorite time 
when the land is to be seeded immediate- 
ly and nograin is to be sowed with it. 
They sow on the late snows of March, 
relying on the frost and the elements to 
work the seed into the soil. If every- 
thing is favorable a good stand of grass 
can be. got at this time. Others seed in 
August. I should like to seed about the 
tenth of September, and have seeded as 
late as 15th of October to have it come up 
that season. That which is sowed in 
November and December will not spring 
up then at all. It would be about the 
samething as sowing in March. There 
is really not much difference. _Some peo 
ple when they lay down land talk about a 
“catch.” They rely on what is ip the 
soil to carry out the crop after putting 
on alittle manure to make the seed catch. 
Ibelieve this to be a shiftless practice. 
I believe grass land should be fed up 
highly. Ithiok the market garden sys- 
tem applied to grass is a good one.” 





Fair Weights in Short Time. 


The once prevalert idea that hogs must 
necessarily be made excessively heavy in 
order to command good prices, is now 
among the exploded fallacies of a day 
when size counted more than quality in 
make-up of merit of our domestic ani- 
mals. The heavy hog, quality being 
equal, still leads in the markets of the 
country, and probably always will; but 
quality will hereafter stand above weight 
in the determination of points of excel- 
lence. What are known as “ Philadelphia 
hogs” are made up of the very best swine 
produced in the United States, and of 
course average much heavier than any 
other. If weight were all, though, which 
they had to recommend them, their pre- 
cedence would soon be lost. As it is, 
lighter weights sell more nearly up to top 
prices than they ever did befere. There 
are seasons of the yearin which gaps in 
the prices between heavy and light hogs 
are widet than at otaers, but year by year 
this difference grows less. Indeed it is 
occasionally the case that for a short time 
“Yorkers,” or light hogs, are above all 
others in the scale of quotations, although 
occurrences of this kind are regarded as 
phenomenal. Close observers do not need 
to be told of these changes, for they are 
patent to every stock-raiser who keeps his 
eyes open to all that is going on around 
him. In order to get the most out of feed- 
ing, farmers need to see, first of all, that 
their pigs are good, and then that they are 
ripened into good weights. Good light 
hogs are much more certain than mean 
heavy ones to bring profit to the grower, 
while good heavy ones are of course the 
best property of all.— National Stockman. 





Fertilizer Limitations. 


Land destitute of vegetable matter will 
neither absorb norretain moisture. There 
is always a poor growth without sufficient 
dampness, and this is an important reason 
why commercial fertilizers work better, 
as their advocates admit, ‘‘ when used 
with barnyard manure.” Ihave been 
called old fogyish for insisting that farm- 
ers should not put much faith in the so- 
called phosphates. It seems to me foolish 
to follow any system so expensive and 
risky, and which tends to make increased 
dryness in the soil, when experience 
teaches that moisture is so essential. I 
am satisfied that much drainage isan evil, 
and coupled with this comes the phos- 
phate craze. It should be the aim of 
farmers to increase the vegetable matter 
in the soil. Thousands of acres of land 
in the older States have been made un- 
productive, if not barren, by the exhaus- 
tion of vegetable matter. 

‘Commercial fertilizers will never restore 
these lands nor keep up the fertility of 
the larger portion of the areas now under 
cultivation.. They should be used only 
as aids in promoting the growth of plants. 
In some soils, where there is a supply of 
organic matter, superphosphates undoubt- 
edly increase crops. Farmers, however, 
do not discriminate, but with a deal of 
guesswork and lavish outlay they over- 
look nature’s laws for replenishing the 
soil. It is one of the standard arguments 
of fertilizer agents that itis good economy 
to sell straw and other fodder and buy 
from them the weighty compounds with 
the small per cent of ammonia, phosphor- 
ic acid, potash and nitrogen. My system 
is to purchase these substances in the 
form of fodder, and keep more animals 
and make them my commercial agents 
and chemists.—F. D. Curtis, in N. ¥. 
Tribune. 


Tux British farmer believes firmly in ensi- 
lage, and a recent exhibition of silo products, 
at Smithfield, had 330 entries. The new system 
takes away the barriers of wet hay seasons. A 
Scotch farmer says that last year his grass was 
cut and cartedin a heavy rain and part of it 
under water. Anold building was converted 
into a silo and the grass was put intoit. The 
farmer is now using it as ensilage. It is of a 
bright green color, and the cattle eat it with 








never seen such benefit from it on dry I relish 


Seed will do well in properly. 


Agricultural Items. , 





Mr. A. Borsrorp, of Millport, Secale to 
the Elmira, N. Y., Farmers’ Club ten stalks of 
Minnesota sweet corn, an early sort, each of 
the ten stalks bearing from three to five ears of 
ordinary sized corn. 





BaRey, at fifty cents per bushel, can be 
turned to good account in stock feeding. With 
oatsand corn itis excellent. It is good for 
cows and for pigs, for horses and for cattle. It 
makes hard, firm flesh. At fifty cents per 
bushel of 48 pounds it is a profitable feed. 





Samuas_ Kayser, 2 Kansas cattle man, win- 
tered 180,cattle on sorghum last winter, losing 
only one, and that one by accident. He fedall 
the sorghum thestock wanted. His crop was 
cut and stacked before the October rains and 
frosts came last fall, and the cane was sweet 
and well cured. He planted 150 acres last 
spring for stock feed. 

CornsTALK blades, says the Kansas Farmer, 
if cut at the right time make the best rough 
feed, except possibly the leaves of sorghum. 
If left standing till the wind whips all the 
leaves off of most of them, nothing is left but 
the stalk, and that soon dries away to wood 
just as timothy does. If cut too green it is of 
little use for feed. It dries away to almost 
nothing. Itis betterthan the dead grass, but 
there is no need tocut it out of season. Let 
corn stalks be cut up atthe right time, as soon 
as the silk crisps and turns brown and the ker- 
nels are out of milk, and there isno better feed 
than it makes. There is no danger of impac 
tion from such feed if it is dealt out plentiful- 


ly. 


In California a favorite and rather a new 
kind of mash for horses-is coming into use, 
composed of two quarts of oats, one of bran 
and half a pint of flaxseed. The oats are first 
placed in the stable bucket, over which is 
placed the linseed, boiling water added, then 
the bran, eovering the mixture with an old rug 
and allowing it tothus rest for five hours; then 
the mass is stirred up well. The bran absorbs 
while retaining the vapor, and the linseed 
binds the oats and bran together. <A greater 
quantity of flaxseed would make the prepar- 
ation too oily and less relishable. One feed per 
day is sufficient. It is easily digested and is 
especially adapted to young animals, adding to 
their volume rather than to their height, giving 
substance to the frame. 








A CORRESPONDENT ofthe Breetlers’ Gazette 
says: ‘‘I learned for myself a little ‘triek’ 
about putting up ice, which itis well to bear 
in mind, and that is to place the cakes the same 
side up in the house that they were in the wa- 
ter. If packed bottom side up they melt much 
mere quickly, and are seldom found ‘ solid’ in 
the middle of the season. I do not know the 
reason, but I suppose it to be due to the exist- 
ance of minute pores through the ice, which 
would naturally be smaller on the surface ex- 
posed to the air, and that, as the ice melts in 
the house, it cannot drain itself so quickly if 
bottom side up as when in the natural position. 
But whatever the reason, the fact remainsthat 
ice so placed will not keep. 


The Poultry Dard. 


Ponltry Exhibitions. 


Michigan Central Poultry and Pet Stock 

Association, Battle Creek, Jan. 15-20,1885. 
Wm. J. Miller, Secretary. 
_ World’s Fair Poultry Department, New 
Orleans, La., Jan. 15-Feb. 15, 1884. B. 
N. Pierce, Special *Commissioner, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. | 

Iowa State Poultry Association, Boone, 
Jan. 20-24, 1885. J. H. Boggs, Secre- 
tary. 

National Poultry Association, Indiana- 
polis, Ind., Jan. 27-Feb. 3, 1885. T. F. Mc- 
Grew, Jr., Secretary. 

Northern Indiana Poultry Association, 
Fort Wayne, Feb. 17-21, 1885. G. P. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

















Central Michigan Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association. 





BATTLE OrzER, Mich., January 15, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Our Central Michigan Poultry Agsocia- 
tion held its sixth annual exhibition in 
this city Jan. 6, 7,8 and 9, and was a grand 
success, ‘‘the finest,” they say, ever held 
in this State. Every one went away wel) 
pleased, declaring they would come again 
next year in still greater force. We were 
disappointed not to see your face among 
the many visitors here. Everything is 
restored again to its usual quiet after a 
week of camp meeting songs from geese, 
ducks, roosters and hens. 

We consolidated with the State Associa- 
tion after our meeting and the new Asso- 
ciation is called ‘‘The Michigan State 
Poultry and Pet Stock Assdciation.”An ex 
hibition i3 to be held here again next Jan- 
uary, about the middle of the month. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Danl. R. Gris- 
wold, Battle Creek; Vice President, C. 
B. Pierce, Grand Rapids; Secretary, Wm. 
J Miller, Battle Creek; Treasurer, Geo. 
Marsh, Battle Creek. 

The weather was very favorable, almost 
like summer during the whole time of our 
show. ‘‘ Look out for next year” is the. 


watchword. Yours truly, 
WM. J. MILLER, Secretary. 


Bronze Turkeys. 








FarrFiELp, Mich , January 12, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I notice in a late FARMER a description 
of bronze turkeys which fails to do them 
justice. They are with turkeys what the 
Shorthorn is with cattle. Incolor they are 
principally black and gold, sometimes 
showing in the different rays of lizht al- 
most as many colorsas the rain ow. Young 
gobblers hatched in June easily weigh 20 
pounds by Thanksgiving, and thirty-five 
to forty pounds when full grown. We 


have none to sell this year. 
L. ©. DRAKE. 


a- 


How to Make a Cheap Incubator. 


Have a pine case made somewhat like a 
common washstand, without the inside 
divisions. About a foot from the floor of 
the case place brackets on the sides, and 
on a level with these screw strong cleats 
across the back and front to support the 
tank. Thetank should be mae of gal- 
vanized iron; three inches deep, and otheér- 
wise proportioned to fit exactly within the 
case and rest upon the brackets and cleats. 
The tank should have the cover soldered 
on when it is made. At the top of the 








tank in the center there should be a hole 








inches high; at the bottom of the tank, 
towards one end, a faucet for drawing off 
the water. 
case, fill up all the cracks between the 
tank and case with plaster of Par‘s, to 
keep all the fumes of the lamp from the 
eggs. Fill the tank nearly full with boil- 
ing water. Over the top of tank spread 
sand a half an inch thick, and over this 
lay a coarse cotton cloth, or a coffee sack. 
Place the eggs on the cloth, and set a ker- 
osene safety lamp under the center of the 
tank. The door of the lamp closet must 
have some holes for ventilation, other- 
wise the lamp will not burn. The lamp 
closet is the space within the incubator 
under the tank, and the door may be in 
the front side or in one end. Turn the 
egg twice a day, and sprinkle with warm 
water. Keep two reliable thermometers 
on the eggs, one half way between the 
center and each end; the average heat 
should be 104 degrees. If the eggs do not 
warm up well, lay a piece of carpet over 


cover and cool off. 

For top heat the same tank is required, 
but a boiler must be attacked at the side, 
with an upper and lower pipe for circula- 
tion. Any plumber can attach the boiler, 
and the faucet must be at the bottom of the 
boiler on one side. The drawer for the 
eggs must slide beneath the tank. A 
stand for the lamp must be screwed to 
one end of the case, on the outside, in 
such a manner as to bring the lamp under 
the boiler. 

These directions were published in ths 
Youth's Companion a few years ago, and 
nearly aj the directions for making cheap 
incubators were ‘‘adapted” from them. 
One of our home made affairs is very 
much like this. Mind, now, I don’t advise 
you to make one of the things; I only 
give the directions to keep you from 
sending monéy to some poultry: -_ for 
the same thing.— Fanny Field, in Pratrie 
Farmer. 











The world wide reputation of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor is due to the healthy action on the bair 
and scalp, through which it restores gray hair 
to its original color and imparts agloss and 
freshness which makes it so much desired by 
all classes and conditioas of people. 


+ 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ISAIAH gia { LEVI DILLON 
‘ AND S0NS. 


AND SONS. 





IMPORTERS AND 'BREEDE 


NORMAN HORSES | 


(Formerly firm of E.'Dillon & Co.) 


A NEW IMPORTATION 


Arrived in fine condition June 15, 1884. Have now 
a large collection of choice animals. 
emery AND HEADQUARTERS LO- 

ATED AT NORMAL, 
Opposite the Illinois Central and Chicago and Al 
ton Depots. Strect ears run from the Lake Erie & 
Western, and Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western Depots, in ae direct to our 
stables in Normal. 


DILLON BROS, ‘NORMAL, ILL. 


J 5 inte doetnwer4 and CHEESE making ap areas 
and supplies of every description 9, HR 
& CO., 253 and 255 Kinzie St., Chicago, Re 
d28eow26t 


WILSON’S 
Cabitet Creamery & Barrel Churn 


AND ALL DAIRY SUPPLINS. 








~ 


a a Lane — : 
Phil" WILSON’S CABINET CREAMCRY. 








The woman’s friend. Itsaves three-fourths of the 
labor in butter making; bogey open you raise 
sweet cream from sweet 3 you have sweet 
milk to feed which treblesits value. Send for 
circular. ‘on TY Canta Address 

T CABINET CREAMERY CO., 
12-13t Fuint, Mic. 





O5es 





Is the best general ola wire fence in use. 
It is @ strong netew without barbs. 


pose ed stock. It wilt turn dogs, pigs, sheep, 


as well as horses and cattle. The 
post fe ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock ranges, and 
Railroads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, 
Parks, School- Lys = Cemeteries. Covered with 
rust-proof ge made of galvanized wire, as 
ferred. It will last a lifetime. Itis better 
cnet or barbed wire in every respect. 
4 eed a og it will wear itself into favor. 
The ates made of wrought iron 
pipe and Steel Se defy all competition in at 
urability. 
1 easiest Vorking 
f-opening gate, 
ap iron fences now 
e. Oss foldin 
late and useful invention es 
Stretcher, Catting Pliers and Post Au- 
£° Ts. so mAnufacture “ieussell’s exccl- 
ent Wind Saslnos for pumping, and Geared 
Sagines fo for grinding, etc. For prices and particulars 
‘are Dealers, or address, ‘mentioning paper, 


- SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


HORSE OWNERS 


SHOULD USE THE 


| NEVERSLIP 














REMOVABLE CALKS ! 


CALKS ALWAYS SHARP. 


An entire set can be changed in five minutes. 


‘| Costs less than the old style of shoeing. Send 


for circulars and testimonials. The N.S. WRENCH 
used for removing and inserting these Calks will 
be aaa especially useful for household and 
8 


THE WEVERSLIP HORSE SHOE 60., . 
d*3eow4t 36 India Wharf, Boston. 











Dana’ '8 White Metallic = Goes Label, pea 
order with name, or nam. aod address and num 
ders. Itis reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells ar 
ht and gives perfect satisfaction. Iltustsated 
and samples free Agents wacted 

Cc. H. DANA: West Lebanon, N. H. 





j13-4t 





an inch in diameter, and with a rim two. 


When the tank isset in the] 


them. If they are too warm, open the 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


————__Y 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 














THE ROSS 


Fusilage and Fodder 


CUTTERS. 


These Cutters are guaranteed to be the best in 
the world Any one wishing a Cutter ie at liberty 
to try one of ours in: competition with any other 
make in the world before buying, andifit does 
not prove to be superior in any way, it may be 
returned. We guarantee perfect satisfaction or 
no sale. Please send for our illustrated circu- 
lar before you buy a Cutter. 

ur new and valuable book on ‘“ Ensilage and 
Silos” is now — and will be sent free to any 
address upon applica’ ication. Mention Micnieax 


FanMER. 
E. W. ROSS & CoO., 
Fulton, N. Y. 











“ational Colie ead for Colic,Worms. &c., $1.00 
:utional Liniment, for Sprains, Bruises,&c. bO ‘eo & #1 
Grease Heel Lotion, for Scratches, Cracked 
and G — Heels, 50 Cts. and $1.00. 


fational 





ittional ot Dreasing, , cures Corns, Thrush, &c.. $1 
These atid th are thes Tesult of years of ractical ex- 
erience by the most noted veterinarians of this coun. 
ry, and are guaranteed in every instance. 
WHAT STOCK MEY SAY OF THEM. 
A, tiL., Nov. 10, 1884. 
keep your remedies on hand a: mend all 
stock to give them a trial abelieving — to 
reliable remedies. JOHN LANDRIGA 
Pres. State Board of aguadnate. 


Fpirbers, Ill., Nov. 9, 1884. 
T have used your remedies and they’ certainly 
all the merit ¢ aimed for them. I keep th 
ly on hand and cheerfully recommend them to oc 
racn. JOHN VIRGIN, Pres. Ne Nat’! Norman Nan iil 


ne th Ill., Oct. 21, 1884. 
ann have used your Pronounce othem ¢ the 


ost efficient we Jhave ever used. 


Oct. 28, 1884. 
National Live Stock Remedy Co Mss lease send us by 
— one dozen o: r Grease. ‘Heel Lotion. or 
en speak highly of fitdottecte. a E. BROWK & 


vetit, , Oct. 26, 1884. 
National Live Stock Rem y Co. i tn 4 have 
had four of Lg remedies = Y hand and in use for over 
five FAs on he value of which range from 
$5, 000 to $20, HOO ns one they have given prompt action 
and caine satisfaction in every respee 
Very Truly, J. H. » MOG: » with thc. M. REED. 


Detrott, Mich., Oct. 22, 1 
National Live Stock R y_ Co.—Gentlemen: ie 
Coiic Remedy is truly one in en speedy relief, 
end your Lotion for cracked heelsis o f gros ‘valne to 
tuif men, asitis a sure cure. PALMER. 
Chicago, Oct. 21, 1884. 
National Live Stock Remedy Co. oe toar | Grease Heel 
Lotion has no = for cracked heels,scratches and all 
skin diseases. t that it is not poareqenesally 
eres Prop'r Garden City Li Boardi ane Sal Stabics, 
r en very, Boarding e 
siete 77, 79 & 81 16th St. 


For sale by all dru or sent, charges prepaid 
upon receiptot peice. st 


The National Live Stock Remedy Co., 


175 Dearborn Strect, CHICAGO, Ill. 





HIGH SPEED 
FEED MILL. 


ee ee A new departure for sweep lever 
Wy .eed mills, in grinding ear and 
shelled corn, oats, rye, bary, 
etc.,ete. By asystem of ring, 
the inner cringing cone of the 
NEW HODEL is made to revolve 
three times as fast in one direc- 
tion as the grinding bellrevolves 
in an opposite direction, greatl 
increasing the grinding capae: 
ty. By the use va a central screw 
cevice, used only by the NEW 
MODEL, the inner grinding gor pone 
\ is evenly raised, 3 decided 

: oe in se _- ring aectrate 

3 inding over other makes. 
ee of ng overs material the NEW 
MODEL have the most durable earinders made, and it is 
carefully constructed, ha: d only being used in its 
levors and boxes. Like all other meritorious inventions 
tirst coming on the market the NEW has followers, 
no leader, therefore buy the best. Write for Circulars. 


BARNES MANUFACTURING CO., ‘iiinofet 


no2seow1M 


Big Giant Sheller Attachment. 


This is THE ONLY MACHINE IN EXISTENCE THAT 
WILL SHELL AND GRIND THE CORN AND SIFT THE 


It also grinds corn and cob, and 
small grain. The Sheller ean be re- G 


NEW 

















fail to send for price and deserip- 
tive circular to the manufac- 
turers of Big Giant Feed Mills, g 
J. A. FIELD & CO. 
™. Sr. Louris, Mo., 


“ 





QUEEN: SOUTH 


PORTABLE 


EAFARM MILLS 


For Stock Feed or Meal 
for Family use. 


10,000 in Use 


Write for Pamphiet. 


A Simpson & Gault 
M’F’C CO. 


RUCCHSSORS TO 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
ES Complete & Cheap Flour Mill Outfits, 
no25-13t 


BRCKSTILE a 














poend fer Careslats of Stone Separating ceatent, 
ines and full Tile Factory Ou 


FREY, SHECKLER & HOOVER, Bucyrus, 0. 
——-— 


No. | Plantation $ Saw Mill, 
S200 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 


314, 316, 318 & 320 W. Front St. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


aga J. W. LUCAS, the great ridgling cas- 
& trator and cow spayer, is endorsed 
by horsemen every where as without 
a superior. Heis a pupil of the cel- 
a —— ebrated Farmer Miles, and makes a 
womy of this work. He castrates 
dgiing as safely and successfull 
as any other man does a straight job. Then why bother with 
a ridgling. when his value can be doubled ?_ Send for cireu- 
lars and testimonials. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


J. W. LUCAS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


















Michigan Central R. R. 


Depot foot of Third street. PA foreman 
—— _ Poor) De eget, All ari and 
epart on Cen tanderd 
utes slower than D ceroit t —" which fa 08 








iy PR Arri 
Chicago Traine geing west’ from weet 
Hew roth Limited Bx.. ......... 
| MaillviaMain@ Airline iioam "ae 3™ 
Da ress 9.008m 6.25 De 
Kal. & Three Rivers Ac 4.00pm 11.dan 
Jackson Bxpress.. 6.00pm  *%16.009 a 
Evening Express....... fi-00 pm 8.80 am 
e rok eep~cke 9.00 p m H.oan 
r) 
eng ress. witenacet $11.50 pm 
vy, pees Sade dne aes #0.00 am *6.25 p 
beta pids ieee: os Pm  *11.4 pm 
Night Express......... $9.00 pm Loe FY 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAIS. 
fotcag Aah a ei Ex.. *8:30 am 9.80 pm 
Way City Bxp.. %13.200pm “pd 
Bay. Cit 4 pl aginaw. %.10am  *1li0am 
Night Express......... .55 pm 6.6 am 
tt Exp TOLEDO — 
Cincinna ress. .20 & m 7, 
§t.L. Cin, Clev. and Col §8.00 pm site ? . 
Grose Isle Accom.. 4.80 p m COam 
Cincinnati Exprees.. .20 pm 10am 
Toledo Express.... ... 9.80 p m 83 am 
Canada Division. 
Leave. Arrive, 
Buffalo and To- going east. from engt, 
ronto Trains. -_——_—- So 
Atlantic Express....... §6.15am $8.30 p m 
Accomt’n from Windsor *7.15am 8.30pm 
Fast Day Express...... 11.59 am 45 Dm 
New York & Boston Ex *7.30pm 00 & me 
Limited — ae $12.15 am 7.508 m 
§Daily. * “= Sundays. tExcept Satordagg, 
Except Mondays 
mee A. bey ee 0. w Gq 





Depot Foot of Third Sti Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot, 


Trains run on Central Standard Time. 








Bay City & 8 oe dony 12:30 m i130 ba 
Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Cas 

on Day Trains. 
*Daily except Sundays ey & 
C. A. WARREN P.&T. Agt. 


AKE SHORE & MICHIGAN 
L ERN RAILWAY. —— 


Trains run on Central Standard Time. 
Cincinnati, Colum’s ead Leave. 
Cnicans a 7 10 am 
8 60 am 


8 00 pm 


6 10 pm 


m train will arrive, and the 8 60 
a thos from the Fourth street depet. Other 
Il arrive and pi from the Brush street 

depot," De Lang | yome Sunda: ” 
ice Ko. Jefferson Avenus 








ddron, Toledo, Cleve- 








ETROIT, MACKINAW & MARQUETTE 
D RAILROAD. 


Tuy 27, 1884. 
| Ptoneer Bast end West Line tae 
7 through Upper 
Baer. STATIONS. 
Exp. Accem’s. Accom’n. Exp. 
P.M. OAM rE. AM 
a 665 L....Marquette....A 2360 ... 
5 46 a eee 307 ae 
eae 624 ...... Au Train 3.37 re 
meds 445 ......Munising..... 406 .. 
coves 805 ........Sene 5 40 ae 
i McMillan ..... 6 10 sy 
age 148 .....Dollarville..... 6 28 ‘. 
downs 140 .....Newberry.. 6 33 
vata 10 10 St. Ignace... ‘I 850 ee 
PM. OP.M. Via M. C. R. sl AM. P.M. 
10S | ie 1 | ee Bay City.. 615 210 
740 750 ....Port Huron... . 1050 75 
538 835 ... Saginaw City . 720 «65 
Bie 210 6. cic nsing.... 55 8 
9% 26 ...... Jackson..... 438 7 
830 90 -Detroit.. .... 119% 6 5 
PM. UP. «6U(ViR GG. R&LRR. ame aM 
1025 1100. rand ids. 6m 416 
254 4483 ....Howard City.. 1240 1156 
1120 100 ‘ort Wayne.. 315 36 
610 S8@ 2... Lansing....... 940 Ho 
CH Cie ccs..:. Detroit....... 635 5 
Connections are made at St. Ignece with: The 


Michigan Central Railroad fer Detreitt and al! 
points in Michigan and in the east, seuth and 
southeast. Trains leave Mackinaw 8 50a. m. 
and950p.m. The Grand Rapids & Indiana oa 
= a Grand Rapids, Vert Wayne and the 


Bast. 
Suen deg fe 6 Dae wef with the 1 


uette, Heughten & Ontonagen 
; an and Gone a we Districte, ee with bot boat Nnes 
Duluth snd The Nerthwest. 


Trains daily except Sunday. 
’ Traine run by Central Standard Time. 


D. McCOOL, FRANK MILLIGAN 
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APPLES ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 
AS SEEN AT THE NEW OR- 
LEANS EXPOSITION. 

The apples of Oregon, 88 we under- 
stand, are grown without irrigation; as 
are some also of those from California. 
As would naturally be expected, those 
fromthe higher latitudes of Oregon are 
decidedly better keepers, if we are to 

udge from the condition of each as 

ere. 

gocoigent very large and beautiful; al- 

theugh very many varieties seem to un- 

mistakably lack flavor, and even color, as 
eompared with the same varieties grown 
in the Atlantic States. This lack is by 
many persons attributed to excessive ir- 
rigation, and perhaps justly; since those 
own in Oregcn, though even larger, 
are, so far as We have had opportunity to 
observe, of finer flavor; although they 
all seem to be amenable to the well nigh 
griversal law, that increase of size in- 
yolves the dilution of flavor. In fact we 
fee] warranted in the statement that, of 
all the varieties of eastern origin, grown 
pon the Pacific slope, which we have 
had occasion to taste, in the process of 
awarding premium and otherwise, the 
majority were positively sweet, while 
pone would rank higher than neutral, or 
very mild subacid. Even the very de- 
gided favor of Newtown and Ribston 
pippias is no exception to this rule; al- 
though the specimens shown of the latter, 
if genuine, are 80 modified in both form 
and color, as to warrant grave doubt as 
te men genuineness. 

We suggest this doubt the more readily 
fer the reason thata considerable number 
ef specimens of other varieties were 
showa under names clearly erroneous, 
notwithstanding the great allowance 
necessary for modifying influences. In- 
deed, it seems to be frankly admitted 
that little has thus far been done in that: 
region, in the identification of varieties, 
er in the study of the modifications due 
te their varied climates and soils; some 
ef which are surprising, if not, indeed, 
inexplicable. While, as might be antici- 
pated, there are marked differences in 
the characters of fruits growm in coast 
soils and climates, and also in these pro 
duced in the river valleys, as compared 
with those from the hill country; it is 
alleged that the apples preduced in the 
valley of the Sacramento, northward 
frem San Francisco, come to maturity 
earlier than those grown at the extreme 
south—a circumstance to us, with our 
present knowledge of the case, altogether 
maeomprehensible. 

Tre California apples, (and pears as 
well,) when placed on exhibition here, 
proved too perishable to be kept till the 
time fixed'for their examination by the 
proper committees. Hence the examina- 
tieas and awards were made during the 
first, instead of the third week of the new 
year. The urgency of the case was no 
doubt greater, from the fact that nearly 


all our eastern winter varieties, when 


transferred to California, ripen there in 
autumn; so that they are shown here quite 
after their proper season of maturity. 

We have seen statements through the 
press for some time past, that the codling 
meth is gaining a foothold in California; 
and that fruit growers there are becoming 
alarmed at its increase among them; but, 
if so, eollectors have shown themselves 
very eareful in their selections, since 
among the thousands of specimens upon 
the tables, we have failed to discover the- 
slightest evidence of its visitations. 

Frem what we know of the peculiari- 
ties ef their climate, we see reason to 
hope that even if introduced there, it 
might under its transformations during 
their rainy season, pass its perfect state 
befere the fruit would have developed 
te receive it, and therefore perish with- 
eut the opportunity to work its accus. 
tomed mischief. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that such may prove to be the 
state of the case. T. T. Lyon. 





BURNING MULCH ON STRAW- 
BERRIES. 





Perhaps my experience in this may 
be of interest to some of your readers. I 
have been im the fruit business nearly 20 
Years, and Ihave not dared to burn the 
mulch off strawberries before, but the 
last seasom my. strawberries were mulched 
With straw containing foul seeds, which 
I did not discover until spreading the 
same. As soon as I was through picking 
the fruit I concluded to try the experi- 
ment of burning eff the mulch to de- 
stroy these foul seeds, comcluding if it 
destreyed the strawberry plants so be it. 

My practice heretofore has been, as 
800k as through fruiting, te plow a light 
furrow with one horse, from the fows on 
each side, enly leaving a space about a 
foot wide of the plants left, which is 
Worked out with a hoe. The furrows 
eover the mulching, and if old straw is 
used it will be so fine and rotten that it 
Will not trouble much when working the 
furrows down with the cultivator. 

When using new straw have had some 
trouble with its clogging the cultivator, 
butin this case now, from the season’s 
— my plan will be to burn it off 

t. 


It was very dry, and I put fire into one 
corner of the plat; and it burned over 
every foot of ground, so there was not a 
green leaf left on the plat of any kind. 
It remained dry for some time, andI said 
I thought it was a gone case, but when 
the rain came, they scon began to push 
eutat the crown, and 1 worked them out as 
usual and they came on, 80 it is as fine a 
Plat as need be. After this experience I 
burned another plat with the same satis- 
fastory result. I have an idea that’there 
Will be another beneficial result of the 
burning, it will destroy the insects and 
their eggs. 

T hope 20 One will be misled to mulch 
their grapes, as advocated by an article in 
your last issue quoted from the Fruit 
Recerder. I should know at once that 
they had had no experience in grape 
stowing. 

Mulching has tendency to keep soil 


wool aad: molt, which is very desirable | 


KaLamazoo. 


The Pomegranate. 


For the first time in the history of the 
fruit trade the semi-tropical fruit known 
as the pomegranate—the name of which 
signifies a fruit filled with grains, which 
it literally is—has been exposed for sale 
in the Boston fruit stores and fruit stands, 
and in suburban towns it can be found.: 
It is a native of India or Asia, and is fre- 
quently spoken of in the Bible, for which 
reason, perhaps, shrewd fruitsellers label 
it as coming from Holy Land, when the 
fruit now in the market comes from 
Spain, and was consigned ona venture to 
& leading fruit-importing Boston firm. 
The pomegranrte is about the size and 
somewhat the sh&pe of a quince, but is 
unlike that fruit, forits skin is brown 
and leathery in appearance. The fruit 
is a soft, reddish, jelly-like pulp, with 
which the skin of the pomegranate is 
filled. It is sub-acid and of an agreeable 
flavor, though it requires some dexterity 
to separate it fromits astringent cover- 
ing, without getting some of the juice or 
flavor of the latter, which, owing to the 
skin being rich in tannin, is astringent 
and bitter. Asa novelty, however, the 
pomegranate is a success, and it is a study 
worth pursuing for a man o¢ an inquiring 
turn of mind to watch the average in- 
dividual while trying to dissect one. 
After he opens it he looks at it and hesi. 
tates to attack it. He tickles the seedy 
jelly with the blade of his knife, and con- 
clades that it must be attacked with the 
teeth. The first mouthful isa new and 
rather agreeable sensation; so is the 
second and third, perhaps. Finally, to 
gather the pulp near the skin, the latter 
is taken into the mouth. Then there is 
another new sensation, not agreeable, 
however, and the fruit-eater looks 
dubiously at the other half of the pome- 
granate. But having paid his money for 
it he is bound to enjoy it. Having learned 
somthing by his former experience, he is 
now more cautious in regard to putting 
the skin in his mouth, and is better satis- 
fied than before. If, however, one wants 
to feel encouraged in regard to attacking 
the pomegranate, let him observe how 
deftly a Portuguese disposes of the fruit. 
Then hecan go understandingly to work. 
It is, of course, premature to judge how 
this kind of fruit will take in our market. 
The first shipments can be no real indica- 
tion, for most of the fruit now purchased 
is taken by the curious to know 
what it tastes like. The dealers know 
this and charge high prices, the smaller 
sizes retailing at five cents and the larger 
at ten cents apiece. It is said that this 
fruit will keep a long time without per- 
ceptible decay. Pomegranates of fine 
flavor and very superior quality can be 
grown in the Gulf States, and it would 
seem asif it might share with Florida 
oranges the favor of our fruit-consumers 
in the future.—Boston Traveler. 


Cranberry Culture in Michigan. 


D. C. Leach, of Traverse City, being 
asked regarding the success of his ex- 
periment in cranberry growingin a marsh 
near Walton Junction, stated that it was 
too soon to set the undertaking down asa 
success ora failure, as it requires fully 
four years to mature the plants for bear- 
ing. Me has now several acres of swamp 
land under cultivation, having secured 
considerable quantities of Cape Cod and 
native plants, and there is every indica- 
tion that the result will be amply satis- 
factory. The location selected is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the purpose, being so 
situated as to enable him to keep the 
plants flooded during the winter and 
spring, and unless some unforseen dif- 
ficulty arises, Mr. Leach will soon be in a 
position to supply the Michigay markets 
with choice, homegrown berries. 

It will be news to many dealers to learn 
that Northern Michigan has now one ex- 
tensive cranberry marsh in successful 
cultivation, and that two others in the 
same locality are nearing the end. Dr. 
W. H. Walker, of Fondulac, Wis., has 
ten acres of cranberries under cultivation 
near Glen Arbor, Leelenaw County, and 
gentlemen named Grobben and Barton 
have engaged in the same business on a 
larger scale near Leland. Dr. Walker's 
yield last season was enormous, averag- 
ing 120 barrels to the acre, and in places 
reaching @ barrel to the square rod. He 
is rapidly increasing his bearing capacity, 
and will soon have one of the largest 
cranberry marshes in the west. The cul 
tivation ef the berry is also carried on 
near Cheboygan, and also near Sault St. 
Marie. 

Mr. Leach states that only about one 
marsh in ten is adapted to the cultivation 
of the cranberry, but having once secured 
a desirable location the only requisites are 
sand, water andair. The crop is by no 
means asure one every season, but a good 
crop once in three years is sufficient to 
ronder the enterprise a paying investment. 











Raspberries by Rough Culture. 

If more people could realize that a bush- 
el of black raspberries can be raised on 
less ground and with no more labor than 
a bushel of potatoes of average yield, a 
greater number of families would supply 
themselves with this luscious fruit. But 
the endless discussion in the papers of 
soil and situation, variety and treatment, 
the tying up and laying down, and all the 

rest of 1t, makes the novice imagine an 
art and mystery not lightly to be meddled 
with. At least that was my case. Left to 
myself, I should perhaps never have 
planted any, but presented with a few 
nice piants, I set them out; expecting 
them to fail as a matter of course. The 
ground, pretty poor to begin with, had 
been cultivated. as a garden a year or two 
and manured until it didn’t altogether re- 
fuse to grow beets and things. 

I kept the bushes well hoed the first and 
‘second seasons; they were too large after 
that. This was ejght years ago. Since 
then the culture has been to cut out the 
dead wood in spring and flush the ground 
each side for garden crops as close as the 
horses can go without scratching their 
legs; to hack out some of the worst dock- 





roots and clumps of grass, and to gather 


or pinched out or shortened in. [ sup- 
pose the experts would be horrified at 
such shiftilessness, but so long as this 
wholesome neglect gives a good crop of 
fruit every year I do not care to trim and 
train merely for the fun of it. 

Besides, I partly guess that bushes left 

to grow ina natural manner are better 
able to endure the winter than those 
trained half to death. Mine at least have 
never winter-killed to any notable extent, 
and if there are any bleaker situations they 
are good places to keep away from in 
winter. My soilis ‘‘hill-land,” so called 
hereabouts to distinguish it from the 
gravelly benches lower down—thus criti- 
cised by on old farmer grown rich on a 
porous-subsoil and-winter-wheat _ basis. 
‘* Well,” said he, as he looked into an ex- 
cavation I was making, and saw seven or 
eight inches cf alleged soil resting on a 
heavy bed of yellow clay, which yields 
only to a sharp pick vigorously handled, 
“T think this land about here ought to 
been left for the Injuns!” 
I can beat him on berries all the same, 
however. So if any of my readers happen to 
live where ‘‘the hardpan is up to the third 
rail,” let them not assume, asI did, that 
there is no use in trying to grow berries, 
it is perhaps just what their land is good 
for. Caution: Go slow! I mean in order- 
ing plants from the nurseries. Leave the 
more miraculous varieties tothe experts; 
get Only well-tried sorts, and mighty few 
of them. My slight experience with 
plants by mail or express is that they are 
mostly slender and weak and most of them 
are entirely unequal to the struggle for 
existence; but if out of a dozen ordered 
you save three or four and get them well 
established, you can then propagate for 
yourself and have plants worth setting 
out.—H. S. Gilbert, in N. Y. Tribune. 





Banana Cultivation in Jamaica. 
While the fruits grown in Jamaica in- 
clude nearly all the tropical varieties, the 
plantain is conspicuous, forming an im- 
portant element of food for the colored 
classes, as well as a principal article of 
export. Some of the plantations, devoted 
to the cultivation of yams, coeoas and 
plantains, especially in the Parish of St. 
George’s,embrace hundreds and thousands 
of acres. The banana requires deep, rich 
earth and much more time to grow it in 
perfection, and with these conditions the 
cutting or shoot, being planted, soon sends 
up two green leaves, tightly rolled to- 
gether, which, when a height of two or 
three feet is attained, unfold into blades. 
These leaves are followed by others until 
the stems of the leaves have formed a 
smooth trunk, some eight or ten inches 
thick, composed wholly of the concentrie 
stems or petioles. At the end of nine 
months a deep purple bud appears in the 
center of the leaves; its constantly length- 
ening stem soon pusbes it beyond the 
leaves, and it hangs down like a huge 
heart. As the purple envelopes of the 
bud fall off, rows of buds are disclosed, 
extending two-thirds around the stem. 
Each minature fruit has a waxen yellow 
blossom, with a large projecting stigma 
atthe end. The female flowers come first 
on the stem. Three or four months are 
required to ripen the fruit, and during 
the process the rows of male flowers have 
withered and dropped away, the ovaries 
of the female blossoms have swollen into 
bananas six to fourteen inches long, and 
the huge bunch, containing several hun- 
dred fruits, hangs from the now-wither 
ing plant. In cultivation, the plants are 
set closely, and the bunches are gathered 
before they are quite ripe, and hung up in 
acold place or buried.in the earth. A 
plantation will yield all the year round 
by timing the planting. 


The Newtown Pippin. 

The American Oultizsator tells us that 
the apple known as Newtown Pippin isa 
native of Newtown, Long Island. The 
fruit is of medium size, roundish, some- 
what irregular in its outline, caused by 
two or three obscure ribs on the side and 
broadest at the base next the stalk; about 
three inches in diameter and 34deep. The 
skin is of adull green eolor, but when 
ripe is changed to an olive green with a 
faint; dull, brownish biush on one side, 
dotted with small gray speeks, and with 
delica‘e russet rays around the stem, 
calyx quite small and close set, in a nar- 
row and shallow basin. Stem half an 
inch long, rather slender, deeply sunk in 
a wide, funnel shaped eavity. Flesh 
greenish white, very juicy, crisp, with 
fine aroma, also an exceedingly high and 
delicious flavor. Unless the fruit is 
grown on healthy trees, it is liable to be 
affected with black spo‘s. The Newtown 
Pippin is one of the finest keeping apples 
grown, and suitable for eatinz from De- 
cember to May, reaching its finest per- 
fection, however, 1n March, when it 
is acknowledged to be unrivalled in all 
the qualities which constitute a high 
flavored dessert apple. It is quite ex- 
tensively raised in New York and New 
Jersey for exportation, and commands 
the highest price-in Covent Garden Mar- 
ket, London. The tree requires a pretty 
strong, deep, warm soil to attain its 
full perfection, and the orchard should 
be manured every two or three years. 
For this reason it is rarely cultivated to 
any great extent throughout New Eng- 
land, but is grown in its greatest perfec- 
tion along the banksof the Hudson. The 
tree is rather slender and of slow growth, 
and even while young remarkable for the 
roughness of its bark. 








Varieties of Celery. 


My best celery, says Wm. Falconer in 
the Country Gentleman, now is Golden 
Heart and Sutton’s Sulham Prize; the 
first a well-known yellowish white sort; 
the last a ‘‘red” celery. It is all very 
well to tell us that red celery is better 
flavored than white, but the red sorts do 
not look as well, sell as well, or cook as 
nicely, and no amount of persuasion will 
make them as popular as the white sorts. 
But they are crisp, of good flavor and 
handsome form. Still, so long as wehave | 
plenty of white celery, our people in New 





York do not want the red. But we use 
it in my ewn family, and it is capital. 


variety for any season, hardy, and the 
best keeper I know of. While it is 
growing in the rows, I remove its sprouts 
two or three times, and again at lifting 
and storing time. Beyond “handling,” 
I do not earth up my celery for spring 
use till I store it past in November; did I 
blanch it in fall, it would not keep till 
April.. But, let me say, celery does not 
blanch as quickly in winter as it does in 
fall. That which we store green in 
November is not white enough to use be- 
fore February. The Boston Market 
keeps better and later than any red celery 
I have grown. ; 


a~e~ 


Burdette Makes a Garden. 

I think I will make a garden. In fact, I 
am positive I will. To confess the whole 
dreadful truth, I have made one. I dig 
daily in the ground and inhale the whole- 
some gases that arise from the mangled 
earth, and feed worms to the robins. In- 
deed, that is principally what I dig for 
because when the worms give out the 
prince makes me abandon the claim and 
prospect in another place, and when we 
strike a claim that assays about 200 
writhing angleworms, in all stages of am- 
putation, to the spadeful, he compels me 
to follow carefully the trend of that lode 
in all its dips, spurs, angles and sinuosi- 
ties, through all manner of aquatic indi- 
cations, consisting of oyster-shells and 
upheavals of anhydrous silicate bearing 
brickbats and agatized quartz, with traces 
oi discarded gum shoes in the porphyritic 
blend. That makes pretty hard digging, 
and the erratic impatience of the youth 
makes us run largely to pocket mining, so 
that the lawn and the entire yard appear 
to have been vaccinated for an oil town, 
and callers who come after dark fall into 
more holes between the gate and the 
porch than they can count. But so long 
as the robins wax fat and kick the prince 
is satisfied, and I have to be. I haven’t 
much influence with the administration. 
After all, what do we live for, if it isn’t to 
please the children and feed the robins?— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 








Horticultural Notes. 





ENGLISH gardeners buy toads wherever they 
can be obtained, and put them in their gardens 
to keep down insects and slugs. 





Tue further north any variety of apple will 
succeed, the finer the color and the better 
flavored the fruit. Choice apples originating 
at the North rarely, however, hold their merits 
when carried far south. 





Mr. Wess, a gardener at Portsmouth, Eng., 
has been very successful with red and white 
currants, his trees being raised with a single 
stem and pruned very high, so as to produce 
great masses of spurs. He has many trees 30 
years old which are in full bearing. 





THERE is a grower of raspberries in Illinois 
who has such a reputation for good fruit and 
betterpacking that knowing dealers and re. 
tatlers never look at it, but simply buy and 
sell it at 25 to 40 per cent above the market 
price, from the simple fact that a certain 
man’s name is on the package. 





L. H. Bartey remarks in the Country Gen- 
tleman that because all our fruit growers ship 
their products to large cities, these markets 
become over-stocked. Country produce is of- 
ten cheaper in large towns than it is in the le- 
cality from which it was shipped. The moral 
is do not neglect a good or fairly remunerative 
home market for an uncertain one at a dis- 
tance. 





QuincEs can be raised as readily as apples or 
pears. But the ground where they are grow. 
ing needs to be kept from grass and weeds; 
and it is an excellent practice to spread ashes 
of any sort and lime around the trees, and dig 
such fertilizing material into the soil. Quinces 
sell as high as $10 a barrel, and they have al- 
ways been high. 





Iris remarked that the Concord grape is 
failing, reports to that effect being prevalent 
in all parts of the country. This is due to a 
gradual loss or vitality from long-continued 
cultivation, and in common to most of our 
varieties of grains ard vegetables. It is 
thought that the Worden is the coming mar- 
ket grape for localities where the Concord has 
heretofore been raised. It is a Concord seed- 
ing, and perfectly hardy. 





Wu. FaLconer says of the White Plume 
celery, which he grew in connection with 


several other varieties which received the same } 


treatment: ‘The White Plume never grew 
so rankly as did the other sorts; it scalded 
more than any of them, and when fit for use, 
did not have as much usable celery as did the 
other sorts that were earthed up. Besides 
growing some of it without being earthed up, 
I banked up some in common celery style, and 
find that banking up inereases the length of 
the leaves and renders them more tender than 
those not moulded. It is of good flavor.’ 
This variety of celery was on exhibition at the 
winter meeting of the Michigan Horticultural 
Society at Ann Arbor, was very attractive in 
appearance, but not so well flavored as other 
sorte. 








Apiarian, 


How to Ventilate a Bee- Cellar. 

Prof. A. J. Cook says in the American 
Bee Journal; **Bee-houses and bee-cel- 
lars should be constructed so as to be in- 
dependent of outer temperature. If built 
above ground, the walls should be thick. 
Any under-ground cellar with a flowing 
spring of water, and containing a basin 
holding a barrel which receives and gives 
out the water continually, is excellent. 
I would always ventilate them with an 
uxder-ground pipe 500 feet long; and I 
should like a pipe also connecting with 
fire above, so as to produce acurrent of 
air. A pipe connected with a chimmey 
will do, however, with no fire. We have 
such a cellar which has been in use for 
years, and in it we have never lost a col- 
ony. We havebeen very successful witb 
a temperature of from 88 deg. to 42 deg. 
above zero. This winterI am trying a 
, higher temperature. The temperature in 
the cellar is now 48 deg. and I fear the 
result. I would not take bees out until 
they can gather pollen. Here it is about 











April 10.” 


forded an excellent opportunity of seeing 
how bees deposit honey in the cell. First, 
a bee deposited a thin coating of honey 
upon the base of the cell, makings sort of 
varnish, as it were, to the base of the cell. 
The next bee that came with honey, 


honey, and forced its honey beneath; the 
next bee did the same; and this film acted 
és a kind of diaphragm, keeping the 
honey in the cell. When the cell is full 
enough to be sealed, the bees commence 
contracting the opening with wax, until 
there is only a small hole in the. centre, 
when they appear to take one little flake 
of wax and put it down over the opening. 

At any time during the process of filling 
the cell, the honey could be withdrawn 
with a hypodermic syringe, and the 
‘‘diaphragm” left hanging in the cell.” 





Bees in the Cellar. 


James Heddon says: ‘‘ Observation 
and experiment have forced me to believe 
that no kindof acellar with any sort of 
ventilation, quantity of food, or degree of 
temperature can be depended upon to 
prevent bee-diarrhea where its primary 
cause is present. Just how special re- 
positories should be built and operated, 
cannot well be learned until we first know 
the cause and prevention of the disease 
which is at the bottom of all our winter 
losses. I think that the future will prove 


bhamidity as that in which the bees remain 
the most quiet, is the best; and that will 
vary a little in different localities and sea- 
sons. Bees should be removed from 
cellars or bee-houses after all danger of 
any long confinement is past, or when the 
first new pollen appears.” 
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LOWBLL, Mass. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
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ot | WANTED. 


TATE OF MICHIGAN.—In the Gircuit 
Court for the County of Wayne. Christine Wai- 
kel, plaintiff, against Frederick W. niet 
defendant in attachment. 

Notice is hereby given that on the 2%h da 
October, A. D. 1884, a writ of attachment was a 
issued out of the Circuit Court for the County of 
Wayne at the enit of Christine Waikel, the above 
named plaintiff. against the Jands, tenements, 
goode and chattels, moneys and effects of Frede- 
rick W. Duvernois, the defendant above named, 
for the sum of five thousand dollars, whieh said 
hg was returnable on the 2d day of December, 


eee 
o oehes this 22d day of December A. D., 184. 


EDWARD MINOCK, 
WILLIAM LOOK, Attorney; for Plaintiff. 
of Counsel), 23 6 





TATE OF MICHIGAN.—The €Circuk 
Court for the County of Wayne. Gustave 
Fetters, plaintiff, against ~ea—ueme 08 Davernois, 
defendant. In at men 

Notice 2 hereby given that en the 26th day of 
October, A. D.,. 1884, a writ of attachment was 
duly issued out ef-the Circuit Court for the Coun: 
ty of Wayne atthe suit of Gustave Fetters, the 
above named plaintiff, againet the lands, tene- 
ments, a pootne and chattele, moneys and effects of 
Frede Duvernois, the defendamt above 

named, for the sum of five thousand dollars, which 
said writ was returnable on the 2d day of of Becem- 


ber, A. D. 1884. 
Dated this 22d dav of December, A. B. 1884. 
EDWARD MINOGK, 
WILLIAM LOOK, Attorney fer re. 
of Counsel. 
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THE OLD TIME STORY. 
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Iau Russia, when the Christmas snow 
Against the frosty window-pane 
Mits sharp and fierce, and strong winds blow, 
‘Tho Nurse with voice both rough and low, 
Welle children o’er and o'er again 
This old-time story, which I tell 
You little children here as well. 

THE LEGEND OF THE BABOUSHKA> 


The shepherds over the meadow went 

With a strange and calm catent, 

Te eeek the Christ-child far away 

Whe in a manger lay; 

And they stopped at the door ef a woman pale 
Whe had lost her child, and they said— 


**Oh, wail 
And mourn nolonger. We go to seek 
The Son of God, who is small and weak, 
And the star shall guide us. Come forth, we pray, 
And search for the Christ-child far away.” 


But the woman she only bent her heac— 
* Nay, I cannot go!’’ she said. 

“But when my house-work heré is done 
At rising of the sun, 

Then I will fellow you!” 


And £0 
@heturned at the door and watched them go, 
Phen turned again to her waiting hread 
And kreeded it over, and made her bed. 
nd when all was finished she followed on 
Be the way the men had gone. 


Bat she never found the child. And now— 
With tender hands and patient brow— 

She gathers all children far and near 

‘Who have ao parents or loved ones here, 
Ané washes each face and dries each eye, 
‘With the one strong hope that by-and-by 
‘The Christ-child pale may come to her 

Em the shape of a child-like sufferer* 


And se she lives and cannot die 

Because ef the hope that she shall find 

Some day the child whom by staying behind 

he failed to see when the shepherds went 

Te seek the Christ in their calm content. 
—James Berry Bensei. 
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COUNTRY LIFS#. 








Mot what we would, but what we must, 
Make up the sum of living; 
Heavea is both more and less thaa just 
im taking and in giving, 
Swerds cieave to hands that sotght the plow, 
And Isurels miss the soldier's brow. 


Bear eountry home! Can I forget 
The least of thy sweet trifles? 
Whe window vines, which clamber yet, 
Whose blooms the bee still rifles? 
‘Phe readside blackberries, growing ripe, 
And ia the woods the Indian-pipe? 


Mappy the man who tills the field, 
Content with rustic labor; 

Barth does to him her fullness yield, 
Hap what may to his neighbor. 

Well days, sound nights—O, can there be 

A life mere rational and free? 


Bear country life of child and man! 
Fer both the best, the strongest, 

That with the earliest race began, 
And has outlived the longest. 

Their cities perished long age; 

Whe the first farmers were we know. 


Perhaps our Babels, too, will fail; 
If so, no lamentations, 
Bor Mother Earth will shelter all, 
And feed the unborn nations; 
Yes, and the swords that menace now 
‘Will then be beaten by the plow. 
—R. H. Stoddard. 








Miscellaneous. 








MAJOR CORNELIUS. 


About thirty years agoI was a clerk in 
2 lawyer's office, on a very small income, 
and unmarried. I then lodged in Ebury 
street, Belgravia, in a lodging and board- 
ing-house kept by an eminently respecta- 
ble eld maid—Miss Jones—who treated all 
her boarders with consideration, and did 
not exact from them more than they were 
able to pay. We dined at her house only 
on Sundays and on Christmas Day—that 
ia, unless invited out. The dinner was al- 
‘ways ready—at one o’clock—and always 
fellowed in the same order. 

On the first Sunday in the month we 
had chicken and bacon; on the second, 
boiled beef, garnished with carrots and 
turnips, (alternating with parsnips,) and 
suet pudding; en the third Sunday we had 
roast mutton and fried potatoes; on the 
fourth Sunday, roast beef and mashed or 
boiled potatoes. When there were five 
Sandays in a month, the additional Sun- 
@ay was supplied with beefsteak pudding, 
there being three poundsof beef to a pud- 
ding. 

Ido not know how it was-that the boil 
ed petatoes at Miss Jones’ always tasted 
af the dish-cloth. I know very wel] 
that potatoes are not boiled in a 
@ish-cleth; nevertheless, the pudding, 
which is, did not taste of the cloth, 
and the potatoes did. There are several 
imsoluble mysteries encountered in life— 
and this was one. 

Our landlady was tall, pale, sandy~ 
haired. She lived en deshadille in the 
kitchen all the morning, but at 9 a. u., at 
Preakfast, and at 4 P. w., when we board: 
exs dropped in from our work, she was 
prim, laeed, curled and stately. How she 
managed to become so in afew minutes, 
EZ mever knew. That also was one of the 
insoleble mysteries of life. 

When one of us staid at home indis. 
posed we found that by 9:30 a. u., she was 
what we called, in our slang, ‘‘dish- 
gshoveled;” not acurl in place, a smirch 
acrose her cheek, and her neat merino 
gown replaced by a ragged dress not fit 
for a lady to wear. Miss Jones was the 
ideal maiden lady of propriety, dignity 
andthrift. She was good-natured; on one 
point, however, she was inexorable—she 
mever allowed her boarders to fall into 





’ debt; we paid weekly, beforehand, £1 per 


head. 

She had an affable smile, and similar re- 
marks on the weather for all her boarders. 
Bach had a rasher of bacon of the same 
size, at breakfast, and two lumps of sugar 
iahis coffee. Each, also, had an egg, and 
all the eggs tasted of lime water and saw- 
dust alike. 

All the boarders were males, except one 
—aa old lady with a false front, who 
combed back her hair with an antimonical 
aemb to blacken it, and this made her 
eellar always grimy. She also wore a set 
ef false teeth; both jaws were thus 
furnished—how contrived we never made 
eut. That, also, remains one of the in- 
soluble mysteries of life. They were con. 
trived somehow to fit with springs, and 
were 80 badly contrived that in eating she 


did not look her best, and sometimes 
presented a very unattractive spectacle 
indeed. , 

The old lady did not like us, and we did 
not like her. She often had deviled kid- 
neys for breakfast—we, never—but she 
paid extra for them; and when she had 
them, then, inevitably, the teeth went out 
of gear. Behind her back we were ac- 
customed to mimic her; she knew it by 
some extraordinary intuition, mysterious 
for a long time, till we discovered that 
the maid-of-all-work had sneaked to her 
of what we said and did. 

She scarcely spoke to us at meals, ex- 
cept in a peremptory way, to have the 
mustard or toast passed to her. We took 
a malicious pleasure in neglecting to an- 
ticipate her wants, and forcing her to de- 
mand the butteror toast, etc., and not to 
hear her requests to have them passed till 
she raised her voice angrily, and repeated 
them very loudly, when we would im- 
mediately begin to serve her with mus- 
tard, pepper, egg-spoons, empty sardine 
tins, any and everything, with mock 
eagerness to forestall her little wants. We 
were rude to the old lady, I admit, but she 
was very aggravating. 

However, my story has nothing to do 
with her, so I may dismiss her. It ‘con- 
cerns ak old gentleman who was our Co- 
lodger and boarder at Miss Jones’ pension. 
He was Major Cornelius, a thin, gray- 
haired man, with a refined face, and the 
most delicately cut nostrils I think I ever 
saw. He was closely shaven, scrupulous 
ly careful about his clothes, and though 
they were old and threadbare, no one 
could doubt that he was a gentleman by 
birth, breeding and in feeling. There was 
something very sweet and prepossessing 
about his face. It was pale and grave, but 
akindly smile lurked about his delicate 
mouth, and the gray eyes were soft. He 
was rather lame, from a wound he had re- 
ceived at Waterloe. 

He had his pension, and he lived on 
that; he had nothing beside to live on. 
That, however, would have sufficed to 
keep him in comfort had he not in an 
evil hour stood security for a younger 
brother. We none of us knew the cir 
cumstances exactly, and I cannot now say 
what was truth and what was conjecture 
in the story whispered among us. My im- 
pression is that the brother, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, had not behaved 
honorably; h: had left the country, and 
the Major's resources were strained to the 
utmost to meet the demand that came on 
him as security. We none of us ventured 
to allude to this topic; the disgrace 
rankled in the old msn’s heart; there was 
an ever-open wound there, which we were 
careful not to touch. 

There was a childish simplicity in the 
eld man, which rather amused us young- 
sters then; now, looking back on him, I 
find it was infinitely touching. We, how- 
ever laughed over it—we knew much more 
of the world than he. 

To Miss Jones, and the old lady with 
the teeth, he was courteous, with an old- 
fashioned courtesy that flattered them and 
won their hearts. He paid Miss Jones the 
same as we, £1 per week. but he dined 
daily atheme. We used to say that Miss 
Jones set her cap at the Major, and that 
she only allowed him to remain on these 
moderate terms because she desired to be- 
come Mrs. Cornelius. I do not believe it 
was so. I think she strained a point to 
retain an old Waterloo officer in her 
house, to give it an air of superiority 
above other boarding-houses in the street. 

Whenever I think of Major Cornelius 
I remember his hair. I have already said 
it was thin; it was always elaborately 
brushed and watered, the hair drawn for- 
ward from behind the ear, and turned in 
a sort of curl over the temple. His collars 
were always clean and very stiff, and his 
black cravat tight about his throat. 

A kind old man! When Robbins was ill 
with rheumatic fever, he sat up with him 
night after night, and ministered to him 
as 4 nurse. When Robbins was better, 
and able to receive our calls, he sat up in 
his bed, leaning on the Major, who had 
his arm round him, and smiled and look- 
ed as pleased with our congratulations as 
though that valgar Robbins had been his 
own son. 

A kind old man! He allowed us young 
sters to poke little harmless jokes at him. 
We ealled him the Centurion. When an 
Italian band staid playing in Ebury 
street, we would tell him his proper place 
was to lead it. On Sundays, when he ar 
rived for dinner, one of us would ask, 

‘* Been to church, Major?” 

Then Robbins, or seme one, would 
quickly answer: 

‘Of course he has! What isthe good 
of asking? Does not Scripture tell us that 
Cornelius was a devout Centurion?” 

These little exhibitions of feeble fun 
he bore with great good humor, but we 
instinctively felt that there was a limit we 
must not transgress. The only man 
among us, coarse in perception, who could 
not recognize this, was Robbins. When 
he pushed his buffoonery too far, the 
Major would rise, bow, and leave the 
room. Then the rest of us fell upon, and 
sat upon, and flattened out Robbins. 

The Major dined daily with Miss Jones 
at the lodging-house. We never knew of 
what that week-day meal consisted, but 
we believed that it was made out of the 
great Sunday feast. After chicken Sun- 
day, the fare must have been poor. After 
beef and mutton Sundays, the meat no 
doubt was minced, and overlaid with a 
blanket of potato as cottage pudding— 
much potato and little mince—or was 
served as haricot with’ carrot and large 
sippets of teast; or was.lost in batter, and 
called toad-in-a hole; or buried in boiled 
dough. We did not know, we only guess- 
ed. 
No information could be extracted from 
the Major when we inquired after the 
**cold remains,” or the ‘‘ venerable relics,” 
or ‘Duke Humphrey’s dinner.” He 
would answer very gently, without a 
smile: 

“*T assure you, Miss Jones, I have fared 
samptuously.” 

The old man practised the severest 
economy. He denied himself everything 
he could; he drank only water at dinner 
and supper. Each of us had his separate 
jug; one had stout, another pale ale, an. 





other bitter beer, Robbins drank brandy 
and water. the old lady Marsala. Ale 
meant to the Major four-pence a day, and 





two-and-four-pence a week; that is, over 
six pounds per annum, and the six pounds 
were needed for necessaries. 

His boots were to him aconstant source 
of uneasiness, care and alarm. Boots 
come expensive and go quickly. The same 
pair was soled and re-soled, till the crease 
over the toe on the outside roughened, 
then parted. Still they encased his feet. 
A little blackened grease filled the split, 
some sticking plaster disguised it, and 
was polished over; but these, were expedi 
ents postponing the evil day, nothing 
more. That the Major pinched and 
screwed to raise the money fora new pair, 
we all knew, and we all noticed the 
tenderness with which the new boots were 
regarded, how they were spared work, kept 
indoors when the streets were muddy and 
the rain fell. 

The long, slender ‘fingers—they were 
nearly transparent—were wonderfully 
skillful with the needle. The Major mend- 
ed his own garments; we believe that he 
mended his own stockings. The maid 
told us his darning was beautiful. One 
day when Robbins staid at home with a 
cold, he heard the Major ask the maid-of. 
all-work very kindly, to let him have a 
flatiron in his room. Next Sunday he 
appeared in brilliant—well, clothes—and 
we found that he had turned an old pair 
himself; we noticed that they bulged in, 
instead of out, at the knee, for some 
weeks, till they had accommodated them- 
selves to their altered situation. 

If Major Cornelius was self-denying in 
the matter of drink and clothing, it was 
not thdt he could not appreciate generous 
liquor, and was not particular about dress. 
On the contrary, he was a good judge of 
wines, and he was fastidious about: gar- 
ments. I am sure that nothing galled his 
self-esteem more than to have to dress 
shabbily. He did as much of his own 
washing as well he could with a can ef boil 
ing water in his own basin. Washing isa 
heavy expenditure in London. I believe 
some of the Major's garments were 80 
thin, threadbare and patched, that he was 
ashamed to send them to the wash, lest 


they should be commented on, and:“that; + 


therefore, he did the best with them that 
he could at home. 

His bed-room was high up, in the attic. 
He paid less than we, and was, therefore, 
obliged to put up with inferior accemmo- 
dations. In winter he suffered mueh, I 
fear, from want of fire. The parlor fire 
was not lighted till four o’cloek P. m., so 
that it was just beginning, very reluctant- 
ly, to burn up, when the clerks returned 
from their several offices.. 

In his own room under the slates, it 
was cold; nevertheless, he sat there when 
the bed was made, that is, from about 
noon to four o’clock. Before that he re- 
mained in the parlor, watching the expir- 
ing of the little fire lit for show, not 
warmth, during breakfast. Only in the 
coldest weather would he descend to the 
kitchen for a few minutes to stand by the 
stove and warm his hands, whilst Miss 
Jones, ‘‘ dish-shoveled,” hid in the pantry. 

If the day were frosty, he walked out to 
put his blood in circulation, and then his 
cheeks warmed into color—a bright color 
in his clear skin, like the roses ina child’s. 
The old cat with the teeth and false front 
and a dirty collar, rented the first floer, 
and had her own sitting-roem and a fire 
there; but from motives of delicacy, no 
doubt, and fear of establishing a prece- 
dent, never invited the Major to it. 

He was so modest that it was only 
casually we learn that he had once moved 
in ‘the best circles, and had acquaint- 
ances high in military pesitions, and 
titled. e visited and was visited by 
none of them. Since that affair of his 
brother, he had drawn himself from his 
tellows; he shrank from meeting those 
who knew the circumstances, and he sus- 
pected more of being aware of them than 
really did know. He was very preul— 
not haughty, understand—but with a 
sense of his honor and breeding which 
made him reserved. One luxury he would 
not give up—the luxury of giving gratui- 
ties to all who served him. I believe that 
the half-crowns as “‘vales” tothe footmen 
who took his great coat, hat and gloves, 
had much to do with his refusing the in- 
vitations he at one time received weekly 
from brother officers and friends. He 
could not be mean, and to avoid the 
wound to his self-respect, seeming mean, 
he would not goto his fellows. At last, 
invitations, always declined, ceased te 
come in. 

The winter of 1852 was cold. On No- 
vember 18th, the Duke of Wellington was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with great 
display of military pomp. Our old friend 
was one of the veterans who walked im the 
procession. That winter saw the fall of 
the Conservative ministry, under Lord 
Derby, and the fall of something much 
more important—at least, to us, in Miss 
Jones’ establishment—the falling to pieces 
of the Major’s great-coat. 


We had followed the progress of decay 
in that venerable article of clothing, for 
some time, with interest, and we had 
wondered what the Major would do when 
it was completely worn out. We hoped it 
would hold through the winter. It did 
not; it fell to pieces with the Derby min- 
istry. 

The old man’s face grew long; he fell in- 
to depression; no joke stirred him; no 
news interested him. It was obvious to 
all that his mind was engrossed with one 
absorbing question—how to provide him- 
self with another great-coat. 

Then we, residents under the roof of 
Miss Jones, took counsel together, and 
discussed the possibility of providing him 
with one. Should we subscribe the re- 
quisite sum—that is, among ourselves? 
We were none of us well off, but we were 
ready to make a sacrifice to help the old 
man toa newcoat. Asfor that woman 
on the, first foor with the teeth, we did 
not consult her—selfish beast! She ate her 
two kidneys herself, and never offered a 
bite to the Major. 

Although we would gladly have found 
the money, yet we felt that the plan was 
not feasible. The Major was sensitive on 
the subject of his poverty. We must help 
him in some other way. Then I suggested 
that the Major should beinduced to write 
his reminiscences of Waterloo, and that 
his MS. should be sent toa magazine. 
Thus the money might be made by him- 
self. 

We formed a deputation and waited on 
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him, and entreated him, as a favor to our- 
selves, that he would put on paper his 
recollections of the Great Duke, and of 
Lord Uxbridge, of Picton, and of the bat- 
tle, and then, that he would give his pro- 
duction to the world. 


He was frightened at the suggestion, 
and demurred to it. He had never written 
a line that had been printed, he knew 
nothing of literary form, he remembered 
nothing of real importance. We over- 
ruled his objections. We told him that 
we could not expect to be all our lives in 
Miss Jones’ boarding-house, and that in 
our after-life we wished to possess a me 
morial of one whom we valued, and loved, 
and reverenced as a father. 

The old man’s eyes filled when we said 
this; he could not answer; his mouth fair- 
ly twitched; he held out his hand, and he 
shook as he squeezed each of oursin turn. 

Now, whilst the composition of this 
literary venture was in progress, the 
weather turned bitterly cold, and the 
Major caught a chill and coughed much. 
It was high time for him to provide him- 
self with a great-coat. He felt as though 
a cold hand was laid on his back between 
his shoulders, numbing him—in fact, the 
great-coat had parted at the seam in the 
rear. 

He overhauled the old garment to see 
whether it would be possible for him to 
repair it himself. He tried the parted 
seam, but the threads would not hold, 
they frayed the edges. Then he took it to 
a Mr. Dawkins, a small working tailor, 
who lived in a side lane; a man much 
given to brandy, who got drunk on Sun- 
day as a matter of course. On Monday 
he was dismal, his head ached, his hand 
sheok, his views of life were socialistic. 
The Major was not a man of the world, or 
he would not have gone to Mr. Dawkins 
on Monday. 

Mr. Dawkins sat on hia table, his legs 
crossed, and without shoes, his feet en- 
cased im not over-clean white stockings. 
Round his neck, over his dirty gray waist- 
coat, hung a skein ef black thread. He 
ged for some minutes in 
trying to thread his meedle, when the 
Major entered. He had cursed the bad 
light, the needle’s eye, the thread, and his 
wife in the back room, because his hand 
shook so bad that he could not thread the 
needle. 

“« How are you this morning, Mr. Daw- 
kins?” 

‘Not at all well. Out of all sorts all 
over. How can aman be well when he 
slaves all day and is worried all night by 
ateething baby? Squall! squall! squall! 
Look at my hand how it shakes! I am 
unnerved by that odious brat! I wish it 
were not against the law to drown babies. 
Mine would soon go over Waterloo 
Bridge.” 

‘“‘How can you talk so, Robert?” ex- 
claimed his wife, looking into the room. 

‘Go back ‘to your work, I wasn’t speak 
ing to you,” ordered the tailor. “Well, 
Major, what can I do for you?” 

“T’ve come to—to—just—just—indeed 
—really—with——” 

When the Major was nervous his elo- 
quence forsook him—he expressed himself 
in adverbs and propositions, and left the 
imagination to supply the verbs and sub- 
stantives. He stood still, stuttering, 
thinking that he had said his say, or for- 
getting what his purpose was. 

“‘ Well, sir, what do you want with me?” 
asked Mr. Dawkins, casting a scrutinizing 
glance at Major Cornelius. 

“‘The—the—great-coat. I—that is—it 
if—with—by any meams—you see it is— 
well nearly—just a little the worse for 
wear, but otherwise good—no, not new— 
between the shoulders—yes, I see—at the 
elbow also—the collar, you observe—and 
the lappels—the tail, I think—with a little 

Mr. Dawkins took the great-coat and 
spread it over his knees. 


“Tt is not quite new,” said the Major, | 


apologetically. ‘‘It is not, indeed, at all 
new; but, I think, with your admirable 
skill, it may be given another lease of life, 
say ten years’ more service. It has been 
an old and excellent garment, has kept 
me snug, and screened me from many a 
chill. I have become attached to the coat, 
and do not wish to abandon it.” ys 


Dawkins said nothing, but his face as- 
sumed a sarcastic expression the Major 
did not like. Then he shook his head, 
raised the coat and held it befere the win- 
dow. The light revealed all its imper- 
fections with cruel directness; it streamed 
through the rents, it struggled through the 
threadbare tracts. Then he turned. the 
great-coat on one side, and explored the 
right sleeve and: shook his head. Then 
he turned it over on the other side, and 
studied the left sleeve; then he shook his 
head again. That he turned the pockets 
inside out; then he went ever the collar, 
and broke iato a short laugh. Thea he 
examined the lining, and shook the coat, 
and threw it contemptuously om the table 
at his feet. 

“No good—but for the ragman.” 


Major Cornelius turned deadty white. 
The room swam round with him, the floor 
heaved and fell, as though it were the 
cabin ofa transport in the Bay of Biscay. 
He who would have marched fearless to 
the mouth of a eannon, shook in his shoes 
before Mr. Dawkins. 


“TI think, Mr. Dawkins, you are mis 
taken. A bit of cloth put behind that an- 
gular tear, and a strip where the seam has 
parted, would make the old coat hold for 
some time longer; andif the cloth be thin, 
some lining and wadding, which are inex- 
pensive, would supply. the requisite 
warmth. The thing is feasible if you will 
give your valuable time and thought to 
it.” 

‘*Not possible. The cloth is utterly 
worn out. It will not bear a thread; look 
here!” Hebegantorip. The Major ut- 
tered a cry—the only one he had uttered 
since he was a baby. ‘In pity, Mr. 
Dawkins! Do not deal so roughly with 
my coat.” ° 

“‘Nothing can be done with it. Take 
it to the rag shop.” 

‘* T have heard that cloth can be patched 
by placing a piece behind the rent, and a 
thin bit of gutta percha, like guld-beater’s 
skin, between it and the cloth of the gar- 
ment, then, when a hot iron is passed 
over the surface, the gutta-percha dis- 
solves into an adhesive substance, gum- 


ming the two pieces together, and not a 
thread is used.” . 

“No good. No good at.all. Cloth is 
cloth, and this is worn to the last fiber.’ 

“‘T only want it to hold out the winter. 
Iam old. I may not live to see another 
year. It would: be a pity to buy a new 
greatcoat when I may not beable toenjoy 
it many years. I donot care to squander 
money, and: it would be squandering— 
should I not live long to wear the coat.” 

‘‘ No,” said Dawkins shortly, ‘‘ dispose 
of ittothe ragman. I won’t have any- 
thing todo with it. You must have a 
new greatcoat.” ~ ° 

‘* A new greatcoat?” 

‘* Yes, a new one.” 

‘‘Humph! A greatcoat cost money.” 

‘Of course. Greatcoats are not given 
away.” 

‘* They cost a great deal of money.” 

“To be sure, a great deal.” On Mon- 
day Mr. Dawkins loved to put matters in 
a harsh light before his customers, to 
stagger and throw them back into atti- 
tudes of despair before the mighty ex- 
pense in which clothing would involve 
them. He looked complacently at the 
Major, and drank in his misery. 

‘Suppose, now,” said Major Cornelius. 
nervously, ‘‘ I was to—that is—but really 
—I doubt——’” 

“Do you mean what would be the cost 
of a new greatcoat?” 

“* Well—yes.” 

‘¢ That would depend on the quality of 
the cloth.” 

‘I should not need the best and finest 
materials. It would be unnecessary for 
an old man. One that would list my day 
would suffice. Ishould not wish to plunge 
into lavish expenditure.” 

: * About four guineas.” 

‘* Pour guineas!—Lord bless me!—did 
you say four guineas!’’ 

‘Not one penny less.” 

‘* Four guineas! Good heavens! Where 
am I!—that is——” 

‘You must have a substantial broad. 
cloth—none of your shoddy, one-quarter 
staple, the rest devil’s dust, that gees 
glossy:at the seams. and elbow, im-six 
months. Waste of money getting that. 
Not fit for a gentleman. Always looks 
shabby. ’% 

‘Mr. Dawkins,” exclaimed the Major, 
and the beads of sweat came out upon his 
brow, ‘‘I entreat you to apply yourself 
to my old coat, and see if you ean not 
make it last out this winter. Weare now 
at the close of January. There are only 
two more months of really cold weather 
before us. Make thecoat last over them. 
During the spring and summer when there 
is rain, I will not goout. Before next 
winter I shall have time to think about a 
new greatcoat. This comeson me so sud- 
denly, so bewilderingly, that—that——” 

“Impossible. I don’t choose to throw 
time and thread away.” 

Major Cornelius heaved a deep sigh, 
took his despised greatcoat, threw it over 
his arm, and left the tailor’s shop and 
lane. He went along like a sleep-walker, 
purposeless, anywhere. 

“‘ What a predicament,” said he to him- 
self; “I could not have. believed it had 
been told that the grand old coat was to 
serve me nomore. Pooroldthing! It 
was with me in my better days. My 
brother—my poor, dear, misguided broth- 
er—how often has his hand leaned on this 
right sleeve. So, so, breaking down to- 
gether, the old heart, the old confidence 
in life, the old coat and the old head. O 
my brother, my brother! If I could only 
hear from yeu, or of you again, that you 
were living as a man of honor ought to 
live, and striving to redeem the past, and 
to repay debts—I could die happy.” 

As thus he walked, dreaming and des- 
pondent, he took the wrong road, and in- 
stead of coming home, found himself on 
Vauxhall Bridge. He was nearly run 
over bya cab, and he ran against a po- 
liceman. Hetrod in a bed of mud swept 
to the side of the road and splashed him- 
self tothe knees. When he found him- 
self on the bridge, then, he aweke to the 
fact that he had strayed. Then all at once 
a cheering thought flashed upon him, and 
he held up his head. ‘To be sure!’ he 
said, ‘‘now I remember, the young fel- 
lows often told me never to go near Daw- 
kins on a Monday; I will go to him on 
Saturday, and offer him a little bottle of 
best brandy—that will warm the cockles 
of his heart, and dispose him to make the 
most of my old coat. It may not be quite 
the right thing to make use of his feelings 
for my own ends, but it cannot be helped; 
[ cannot positively purchase anew great. 
coat. Four guineas are—well—four 
guineas.” Encouraged by this hope, the 
old man bought a bottle of excellent Cog- 
nac, put it umder his greatcoat and on 
Saturday revisited the tailor. 

‘* How do you do, M& Dawkins? Bet- 
ter than on Monday? ; 

“‘ Middling. Major, only middling.” 

Then the old gentleman produced the 
bottle. 

“Look here, Mr. Dawkins, I’ve brought 
you some real, grand old Cognac. I pray 
you to accept it of me.” 

The tailor was delighted; his face lit 
up. He was profuse in histhanks. But 
the moment the crafty Major approached 
the subject of the greatcoat, Mr. Dawkins’ 
face fell, and he said: ; 

“* No, iv’s no use! 
new greatcoat.” 

‘* Ts it not really possible—?” 

* Absolutely impossible, Now, look 
here, Major. For you I will bait the 
point, and make the greatcoat for three- 
pound ten. That is my lowest figure. 
Leave it to me. I will give you good 
cloth and good cut and good needlewerk. 
Three pun-ten.” ! 

Major Cornelius again left the tailor’s.: 
He had little heart to finish his reminis- 
cences. Finish them, however, he did, 
under much provocation from us. We 
sat in conclave over them, and suggested 
touches here and there; some were accept- 
ed by general acclamation, others reject- 
ed. Robbins wanted to trim one or two 
of the anecdotes and give them additional 
point, but the eld man would allow of no 
improvement at the expense of truth, 
We greatly wanted him tocorroborate or 
contradict the famous story of the ‘“‘ Up, 
guards, and at them!” as some were dis- 
posed to relegate these words to the lim- 
bo of mythical mots, but he had been in 
another part of the field from Lord Wel- 
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lington, and was not in a position to pass 


an opinion on the authenticity of the 
memorable order. I, as a good scribe, 
wrote out a clean copy of the Recollec- 
tions, and the MS, was sent to one of the 
magazines. It was accepted. 

“‘ T wonder what I shall receive for it?” 
he said, 

“T dare say four guineas,” said Rob- 
bins, 

“That is about the figure,” said an- 
other. i 

We were all so certain that, as the MS. 
was accepted, it would be paid for, and 
so certain, also, that the Major would re- 
ceive no sum less than four guineas for 
it, that he ventured again to the tailor’s, 
and ordered the greatcoat, which was 
promised him for three-pound ten. I be- 
lieve we—that is, all Miss Jones’ board- 
ers, except the old lady with the teeth— 
were as much interested in the greatcoat 
as the old man himself. We held our 
breaths when we heard that the coat was 
ordered, we were impatient for it to be 
fitted, we were consumed with eagerness 
to see it worn. 

First the cloth had to be chosen, and 
the color decided on. Then Major Cor- 
nelius had to submit to the ignominy of 
being measured. At last the day dawned 
on which he was to be fitted. He went 
with trembling heart to the house of Daw 
kins, and had to put his arms through 
two holes in something which was sup- 
posed to be the coat, but which was a 
mere tabard of bits of cloth stitched to- 
gether with large stitches of an inch apart 
—of white cotton. Why white cotton is 
always used for the preliminary stitching 
together, I sheuld like to know. 

Mr. Dawkins went around the Major 
several times, with a bit of flesh colored 
chalk between his lips, and grunted, and 
raised and depressed his eyebrows, and 
made chalk sweeps with the thing that 
looked like pink soap, especially under 
the arms, which tailors never, as far as my 
experience reaches, cut right at first, and 
allow for sufficiently. Thenhe made pink 
lines down the Major’s back. Then he 
caught him by the lappets, and gave him 
a tug and a jerk toward him,.and finally 
dismissed him with a ‘‘ That'll do.”~ 

At last the greatcoat arrived, brought 
by Mr. Dawkins himself. He brought it 
in the evening, when we were all at home 
except Robbins, who was at the theatre. 
We sat round the room and saw the gar- 
ment put on, expressing our delight in 
low murmurs and sudden ejaculations. 
Mr. Dawkins was proud of his perform- 
ance. The Major stood in the middle of 
the room; the table was thrust aside that 
all might see. Mr. Dawkins pulled the 
tail down with a jerk, then he buttoned 
the coat across the chest; then he made 
the Major raise and depress his arms like 
a cock flapping its wings. It fitted to per- 
fection. It was faultless. The tailor drew 
back and looked at it; with his head on 
one side; then he turned his head the 
other way; then he walked around the 
Major. No—nothing needed rectification. 
Then he looked at us all, one after an- 
other, seeking commendation. He re- 
ceived it. Perfection is not often en- 
countered in life; but that coat was per- 
fection. 

“You will find the bill in the pocket, 
sir, said Mr. Dawkins. ‘After three 
months, five per cent.” 

When Mr. Dawkins was gone, then all 
restraint on our enthusiasm was removed; 
we almost danced round the Major; our 
expressions of admiration were lavish, 
and, I must admit, extravagant. The old 
man smiled, and bore a little banter, 
mixed with the congratulations, with 
great good humoz, His pleasant face was 
lighted with a smile, and a little—just a 
little—pride. He was conscious in his 
heart, he felt in every fiber of his system, 
that he looked well in his new greatcoat. 

‘Is it warm?” asked one. 

“Warm! It sends a glow through me,” 
he replied: ‘‘ Noy, my dear friends, I 
will confide something to you. I am go- 
ing out to dinner to-night to my old 
friend and fellow-soldier, Sir Archibald 
Busby. The tailor has been very good; 
he has kept his word, and given me the 
greatcoat to goin. He promised it for 
to-day, and, relying on his promise, I ac- 
cepted the invitation. I could not go in 
the old greatcoat; it was inconveniently 
thia, and hardly respectable.” 


Going to dine with Gen. Sir Archibald 
Busby, K. C. B.! We all rose in our own 
estimation, because we ate at the same 
table, and slept under the same roof, and 
warmed our shins at the sams fire, with 
one who was invited to dine with that 
distinguished soldier Sir Archibald Busby 
—a K. C. B. also. How we would 
talk to our relatives and acquaintances of 
our friend Cornelius, who dined with Sir 
Archibald and Lady Busby! We must 
positively see the Major in his dresscoat, 
and help him on with his greatcoat when 
he went forth. It was time for him to 
dress, so he went up stairs. One of us 
expedited the universal drudge with shav- 
ing water, another took all the loose 
hairs out of the general clothes brusb, 8 
third went down to the boot-hole to make 
sure that the old gentleman’s boots were 
brushed up as brilliant as patent leather. 

He came down at last, looking very 
bright and fresh and delightful. The 
curl on his temple was turned with con- 
summate art. His dress suit was without 
aspeck. It had not been worn for years. 
His collars were very erect and white and 
milttary-looking. We hovered about him 
in the passage. The old lady on the first 
floor came out upon the landing and 
glowered over the banisters, and nearly 
dropped her teeth out of her jaws. Miss 
Jones rose to the surface from down- 
stairs; the maid-of-all-work, with her nose 
blackened and polished, looked on in 
amazement and far-off adoration. 

‘* What time may we expect you home, 
Major,” asked Miss Jones. 
“ About 12, or 12:80. 
late.” 

‘* Mary Jemima shall sit up,” said Miss 
Jones. ; 

“Oh, no! we will all situp. We can’t 
sleep till we have seen the Major return 
from his dinner. Oh! Major Cornelius, 
what ravages you will commit¢his even- 
ing on the hearts ef the ladies! You are 
perfectly irresistable. If only they could 
see you in the greatcoat.” 

He laughed; then three of us rushed 
and knocked our heads together in our 


I shall not'be 





eagerness to help him into the new great- 


Ae 
coat. When we had encased him and 
buttoned him in we made him turn round 
under the gaslight. 

‘Don’t you feel tempted to kiss him, 
Miss Jones?” asked one of the youngsters 

“For shame! Oh, fie!’ Then Misg 
Jones went down the kitchen stairs with 
a blush on her face, and the maid-of-l}. 
work went off into convulsive giggles, 

“‘Good evening, sir,” we called ag he 
went tothe door. ‘‘ We shall all sit up 
for you, and may you well enjoy you. 
self.” 

As he had his hands on the door the 
postman’s rap came loud, and made the 
old man draw back with a start. Hoy. 
ever, he had the door open and had faceq 
the postman before the letter was in the 
box. 

“For you, sir.” 

“Allright, thank you.” He had no 
time to look at the letter then. He slip. 
ped it into his greatcoat pocket and went 
forth. 

We clubbed together for a bottle of 
British brandy, we heaped up the fire with 
what remained of coals in the box, after 
Miss Jones had gone. We got the “ gen- 
eral” Jemin.a to supply us with hot water 
and tumblers; we persuaded Miss Jones 
to let us havea bow! full of sugar, to be 
charged in our bills. We sat up and dis. 
cussed the Major. We were so pleased 
that the dear old man had gone out; it 
would brighten his life. He would laugh 
and tell his stories, and recall old reminis- 
cences with his fellow veterans, he would 
associate once more with those in his 
own rank of life. We did not say aloud, 
but we felt that he belonged to a differ. 
ent order than ourselves. We were jolly 
fellows, good fellows, no nonsense about 
us, and all that; but we had not his polish 
of mind anu manner, that indescribable 
something which forms an invisible yet 
impassable barrier beween the classes of 
life. & 

Twelve o’clock. He promised to be 
home by midnight, or shortly after, and 
the Major was punctual. At 12:20 we 
heard his key in the door, but he seemed 
unable to open it.. One of us went into 
the passage to unlatch 1t. Two or three 
ef us stood up and filled the doorway of 
the sitting-room. 

‘* The old gentleman has takem 30 much 
port that he can’t hit the keyhole. Wicked 
old Major,” said one. 

But when the door opened, and we saw 
him in the glare of the hall light, the 
rising joke died away on our lips. 

He arrived in his dress-suit, without 
the greatcoat. 

“* Good gracious, Major! Why, what is 
the meaning of this? Where is the great- 
coat?” , 

He came in looking very white and de- 
pressed, the curl over his forehead out of 
twist, his collar limp, his shoulders stoop- 
ing. He walked more lamely than usual. 
We made him come into the warm room. 
His hands were like ice. We forced him 
to take some spirit and water. We tried 
to rouse him. It wasinvain. He looked 
utterly crushed. 

‘*What isthe mattor, sir? What has 
happened?” 

After a while we learned what had 
occurred. The evening had passed very 
pleasantly; never more so. When he left 
the drawing-room he descended to the hall 
and asked for his greatcoat. It was lost. 
It was nowhere hanging up. 
fallen behind a bench. It was not lying 
across a chair. Then the porter said that 
he was very much afraid that some rascal, 
taking advantage of the door being open 

upon the arrival of a guest, had slipped 
into the hall unobserved, and had walked 
off with the newest and best of the great- 
coats. Thus was the disappearance ac- 
counted fer.. It could be acceunted for 
on no other hypothesis. é 

“Shall we lend you one of Sir Archi- 
bald’s to go home in?” said the‘servant. 

‘No, thank you.” o the Major walk- 
ed home in his dress suit, without his new 
greatcoat. That was lost —lost forever. 
There was but the smallest prospect of its 
being recovered. The poor old man was 
utterly cast down. Without the greatcoat 
he could no longer walk abroad respect- 
ably. He sat in the armchair with his 
head down and his hands shaking. We 
did our best to encourage him, but what 
could we promise? He could not possi- 
bly raise the money for a new greatcoat. 
Besides, this one, now lost, was unpaid 
for. He would not take more than a lit- 
tle drop of brandy and water. He could 
not look before him. The future was not. 
to be faced without a greatcoat. Present- 
ly he stood up and lit his candle. He 
would go-to bed. He was tired; perhaps 
to-morrow he would be better. 

We squeezed his hand, and sat speech- 
less, listening to his foot as he went up- 
stairs. He dragged his lame leg wearily. 
after him. 

‘Poor old chap,” said I. 
done for completely.” 

Next morning we were all assembled at 
breakfast—that is, all but the Major— 
when a rap came at the front deor and 2 
ring at the bell. Jemima answered. A 
moment after she came in with the great- 
coat—yes, the identical greatcoat over her 
arm. Sir Archibald’s valet hai brought 
it. He had seen it, with the others in the 
hall, had believed it to belong to a gentle- 
man staying in the house, and, to avoid 
confusion, had removed it to the litrary 
The mistake had only been found out 
when all the guests had gone, and the 
servant had come over with the greatcoat 
the first thing in the morning. 

I ran up-stairs to rouse the Major with 
the joyful news. I knocked at the door, 
but received no answer. I opened it and 
looked in. I saw the old man on his: 
knees by his bed-side. He wassaying his: 
prayers. I would not disturb him, 50 
drew back. He was a long time over 


these same prayers. I looked 1p again. 
He had not stirred. Then, with a start, 
Isaw that the bed had not been slept in. 
and the Major was in his dress suit. 
went up to him and touched him. 

He was dead. 

The loss of the greatcoat had been the 
last Set gee snnengens he could bear. The 
brave old heart had given up the battle, 
and had stopped beating. 

When, afterwards, the greatcoat 
pockets were searched, there were found 
in them two letters. One was the bill for 
the coat; tre other bore an Americas 
stamp. It was from his brother—* peni- 
tent letter; he was now doing well, and 
he enclosed to Major Cornelius adraft for 
£100. The letter had not been opened.— 


‘* He seems 
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It had not 
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she sat alone one winter night ed one of the assistants ag she waited | nostrils, and my fervent jaceulations. | ful, and got ready for the journey. At} A™ amusing anecdote is related at the ex- 


And trimmed her winkr hat, 

wher from a hole made in the wall . 
Near by out came a rat. 

ghe neither screamed nor fainted, bat 
With all her might and main 

ghe threw the poker at him, and 
He harried back again. 


Next night she at a party was 
Ata young neighbor's heuse, 

Wher ‘cross the floor with patt'ring ste 
qhere tripped @ tiny mouse. - 

Oh dear! how scared she was! She leaped 
(Her shoes were namber two, 

And new) upon achair, and begged, 

« Pray kill it, some one—do”’ 


t ner gathered all the youths, 

Ocoee timid thing!" they said; 
And then some flew for smelling salts, 

and some for water sped. 
S:range, wasn’t it, that she alone 

ghould pat a rat to flight, 
And yet next night, when men were nigh, 
Should flee from mouse with piercing cry, 


d nearly die of fright? 
Bs —Harper’s Bacar. 








Joshua Gumbo’s Dog Tax. 
Joshua Gumbo is a worthy citizen of 
Tecumseh who lives at the corner of Pot: 
tawatamie street and Pocahontas alley..in 
a neat one story cottage, painted sky 
n with lilac trimmings. He rents the 
house in which his wife gets the meals 
and does the washing, and hence has no 
real estate assessed tohim. But he has a 
small assessment on personal property, 
which is paid on the last day in the after- 
n. 
— Gumbo rushed into the Herald office 
jast week to interview Treasurer, Tribou 
and liquidate his indebtedness to the 
State. Mr. Tribou looked up the receipt 
and gave him the amount due, which was 
81. 

yi this?” said Joshua, ‘‘my tax 
jst year was only $2 60. I’ve got the 
game organ, the same one-hoss wagon, the 
game stem-winding gold repeater. My 
wife wanted a seal skin sacque for Christ- 
mas, that’s true, but I haint’t been able to 
buy one. There’s been some crooked 
work here by the Supervisor, and I'll set- 
tle his hash for him or my name ain't 


Joshua.” 
“Keep cool,” said Mr. Tridou, ‘keep 





cool, I guess it’s all right. Here are the 
figures:” 
Personal preperty.............ee sees $2 75 
One female dog..........- cee ees e en 8 00 
Collection foe®.........eeeeeeeeeeees 06 
Tetal..... Sere. | 


An electric shock couldn’t have shaken 
up Gumbo more. “Jerusalem,” he roar- 
ed, “three dollars tax on that black and 
tan pup! I’ll never pay it. I'll appeal to 
the Supreme Court. That dog will break 
up my family yet. My grocery bills have 
been growing higher ’n higher for six 
months. My wife feeds iton fried oysters, 
molasses candy and baked chicken. I've 
remonstrated with Jerusha, and threaten- 
ed and begged, to no purpose. Last 
spring I loaned out the dog when the sup- 
ervisor came round, and Jerusha, the old 
fool, leaked. She up ’n told him about the 
black and tan. Women don’t know noth- 
ing tax time. Why, Mr. Tribou, I couldn’t 
have felt wuss if my daughter had eloped 
witha coachman. I’ve been into some 
pretty tight places in my life. I’ve had 
six children down with the jmeasles at 
onct. I’ve had my wife apply :for a bill 
just because I let’er go out washin’, but I 
never had nothing break me up so ’afore, 
never. Ain’t there no way to-revise that 
tax roll? Can’t I get out an injunction 
agin’ the cellection of that tax? Can't my 
wife make complaint afore a Justice and 
swear it off?” 


Joshua Gumbo will die in his tracks 
Before he'll acknowledge one cent ef thattax. 


“This is afree country, Mr. Tribou, and 
no man’s liberty to keepfa dog can be 
taken away from him. I ain’t no fool, 
and I believe that this infernal law tax'n 
dogs is umconstitutional, revolutionary 
and void. Why, the pup’s whole carcass, 
brass collar and all, ain’t worth{more’n a 
dollar. I’m a law abiding citizen, sir. 
I'm willin’ te pay taxes on property. I’ve 
been scrimping a month to lay up $2 60 
to pay my honest taxes with. My wife 
earned $2 00 of it makin’ shirts for the 
clothier, and I scraped up 60 cents myself 
for acting as judge at a prize shooting- 
match. They told us we'd have better 
times by bringing about a political change, 
Good Heavens! is this a specimen of it? Is 
the American workin’ man to be swamped 
With dog taxes? I’ll fight. I'll appeal. 
Tl— Yll— You bet.” And slamming 
the door he pranced down Chicago street 
4s though he had beea shot from a mortar. 
—Tecumseh Herald. 





A Chicago Man’s Generosity. 

The Chicago correspondent of the 
Farmers? Tribune says: 

An ex-alderman of this city made many 
human being happy on Christmas day, 
by inviting the poor of Chicago to come 
to48 North Clark street at 10 a. m. and 
buy meat and bread without money and 
Without price. They came. The doors 
Were opened. Mr. Jonas himself was 
there and five assistants. By night eigh- 
teen quarters of beef had been distrib- 
Uted, one hundred and fifty sheep liad 
found their way into new folds, twenty- 
five barrels of chickens would never go 

Ome again to roost, eighteen barrels of 
turkeys were missing, wagon leads of 
bread had been cast upon the hungry 
Waters, Wan, pinched faces looked their 
gratitude; flushed, beerhued countenances 
®f some less worthy received a portion; 
eyes dry from hushed tears grew hungri- 
ly bright as parcels were done up for 
them; tongues that had not the ring of 
‘lucerity uttered profuse thanks. Others 
silently took gifts, but the looks which 
Spoke volumes. None were denied. 

lessings were poured into the donor’s 
farsand, I've no doubt, trickled down in- 

the inner consciousness of the man— 
We call it heart. 


“‘Atnd may the saints bless ye! may 
yer years be long, arnd may ye have 
marny Christmuses and happy ones, 
shure; arnd may ye have marny childers, 
arnd may they be pretty arnd good, and 
8 yer givin han’!” and the loquacious 
Old Irish woman trudged out of the store 
With a big basket of meat under the arm, 
Testing suggestively upon the hip, as 
though other burdens had been carried 
in like manner. An American lady 
stepped quietly to the counter. 


hesitatingly. 

“ Anything you may be willing to give 
me will be gladly received,” she sadly re- 
plied. A nice bundle was made ready. 
It was heavy. A glance at the slight 
woman and they proposed sending it to 
her home. The abundance of the gift, 
the kindly word, the friendly interest, 
touched the heart, and through welling 
tears she told Mr. Jonas that “‘ it was the 
first kindness she had received since be- 
ing in Chicago,” which was some months, 

‘* Well, my little man, what can I do 


for you today?” said Mr. J. as a pale- 


faced lad came shyly up to the counter, 
The boy looked up, then down. He 
moved one foot, then the other. Slowly 
the tears came into his eyes, he commenc- 
ed to say: 

‘‘Johnny is dead—and——” 

At this moment a bystander stepped up 
and told Mr. J, that this was a particu- 
larly sadcase. The boy had two dead 
brothers at home. His parents were 
destitute and the father was completely 
broken down with hard luck, sickness 
and death of his children, and no work 
to be had to better the condition of the 
rest of the family. | ; 

Mr. J. took a $5 bill and placed it in 
the hands ef the boy, then ordered a 
large basket of every kind of meat and a 
sheet of loaves of bread to be sent to the 
sad home. 

The boy’s wan features lighted into 
smiling tears as he heard the words. He 
meant to have said ‘‘ Thank you” as he 
looked upon the money, but he didn’t. 
He kinder got up on his tip-toes toward 
his benefactor, and with a look that 
made every one cry, said: “I’m glad, 
I’m awful glad!” and went out, and he 
was seen to run as fast as hia ragged 
shoes would carry him to his home and 
mother. 

Angels are entertained unknowingly. 
Who knows but the kindness cast upon 
the drift of time may return when the 
year have numbered other Christmases to 
be? 

Five hundred families were the re- 
cipients of the generous alderman’s 
bounty. 





A Wife Auction. 


The Annual Register for 1832 gave an 
account of a singular wife sale. Joseph 
Thomson, a farmer, after a brief married 
life of three years, finding that the union 
was irksome, agreed with his wife to sep- 
arate. Acting upon the prevalent notion 
that by putting his spouse up to auction, 
and so parting with her, the marriage 
bonds were legally unloosed, he came to 
Carlisle with her, and by the bellman an- 
nounced the sale. At noon the auction 
commenced in the presence of a large 
number of persons; the wife, a spruce, 
lively damsel of about two-and twenty 
years of age, being placed on a large oak 
chair, with a halter of straw round her 
neck. Thomson then spoke as follows: 
“Gentlemen, I have to offer to your no- 
tice my wife, Mary Anne Thomson, other- 
wise Williams, whom I mean to sell to the 
highest and fairest bidder. Gentlemen, 
it is her wish, as well as mine, to part for- 
ever. She has been to me only a born ser- 
pent. I took her for my comfort and the 
good of my home, but she became my tor- 
menter, a domestic curse, a night invasion, 
and a daily devil. Gentlemen, I speak 
truth from my heart when I say may God 
deliver us from troublesome wives and 
frolicsome women! Avoid them as you 
would a mad dog, a roaring lion, a loaded 
pistol, cholera morbus, Mount ina, or 
any other pestilential thing in nature. 
Now, I have shown you the dark side of 
my wife, and told you of her faults and 
failings; I will introduce the bright and 
sunny side of her, and explain her qualifi- 
cations and goodness. She can read npv- 
els and milk cows; she can laugh and 
weep with the same ease that you can take 
a glass of ale when thirsty. She can make 
butter and scold the maid; she can sing 
Moore’s melodies and plait her frills and 
caps; she cannot make rum, gin, or whisky, 
but she is a good judge of the quality from 
long exerience in tasting them. I there- 
fore offer her with all her perfections and 
imperfections for the sum of 50s.” This 
man must have been a humorist, and if he 
had turned his attention to the profession 
of auctioneer would have run the famous 
George Robins pretty hard. The sequel of 
the story is that after waiting about an 
hour Thomson knocked down the “‘lot” to 
one Heary Mears for 20s. and a Newfound 
land dog, and the parties separated, being 
mutually pleased with their bargain.—AUW 
the Year Round. 

——~<s o> 
The Joys of Camel Riding. 

A few days agoI had my first ride on a 
camel, and I thought it would be my last. 
It was to goto our camp, that I got cross. 
legged upon an Arab saddle, insecurely 
fastened by strings, upon the back of a 
great, lumbering, hump-back brute. Ino 
sooner attempted to take my place on the 
saddle, than the camel, which was lying 
prone, into which position he was forced, 
began grunting like an old village pump 
violently worked. At the same time he 
turned his prehensile lips aside, grinning 
like a bull dog, and showing a grinning 
row of teeth, which he sought to close 
upon me. I got aboard without acci- 
dent, and had not long to wait for a 
rise. . 

The first movement, as he lifted his 
fore legs, nearly sent me over backwards; 
the next, as he straightened his hind legs, 
still more nearly tipped me over his head. 
I had been warned to hold tight, but it 
was only the clutch of desperation that 
saved me. After several lunges and 
plunges, the brute got fairly on his legs. 

The reins consisted of a rope round his 
neck for steering, and a string fastened 
to aring thrust through his nostrils, to 
pull up his head, and stop him when go- 
ing too fast. My camel began to move for- 
ward, and thereupon I oscillated and see- 
sawed as if seized with sea-sickness or 
cramp in the stomach. Involuntary as 
the movement was, an hour of it, would, 
Tam sure, have made as abject a victim 
of me as the worst sufferer ona channel 
passage. 

A heartless friend was in front of me 





on another camel, which he set trotting. 


My profane Arabic vocabulary was too 
limited to have the slightest effect. I 
swayed to and fro, and was bumped up 
and down, until I was almost shaken to 
pieces. It would have beena postive re- 
lief could I have found myself at rest on 
the ground, but the motion was so in- 
cessant Thad not time to make up my 
mind what course to adopt. It ended, 
as even the experiences of the worst kind 
must do, andI found myself still on the 
camel’s back. 

Not so my humorous friend, who, to 
my great comfort, performed a double 
somersault, and did not succeed in land- 
ing quite on,his feet. I was told that I 
would become accustomed to camel-rid- 
ing, and might even get to like it. But 
my faith is not great enough for that.— 
Lendon Telegraph. re 

Singular Table Tops. 

“The finest table in this town is one 
I have here,” said a furniture dealer yes- 
terday, pointing to a medium-sized center 
table made of ebony with a dark gray 
stone top. A glance at the top showed 
that it was a perfect imitation of thé 
grain of a tree, where the log has been 
sawed square across, including an out- 
line of the juncture of a limb with the 
tree. . 

‘‘How did you contrive to mark the 
stone so, or did it happen to form itself 
in that way? 

“We didn’t make it, and it didn’t form 
itself, unless the petrifaction of a tree is 
called a happening. This is a cross sec- 
tion of a petrified log. The petrified 
forests found in some parts of the Rocky 
Moustain region are being utilized. The 
most beautiful stene hitherto in use has 
been the Mexican onyx. It had one dis- 
advantage. It was impossible to get two 
tables to match. When a slab was sawed 
off the surface on one side of the saw 
would polish up in one figure—an ir- 
regular star for instance—while the sur 
faceon the other side of the saw might 
look like a rainbow of three colors. An 
offer of $1000 was once made me to match 
an onyx table of unusual beauty. The 
single one sold for $250.” 

“Do sections of petrified trees sell as 
high?” 

‘*Inrare instances, but they are usually 
as low as $150 to $175.” 
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Fastidious English Servants. 


Even the delicate satire of Du Maurier 
and the broader humor of Leech have 
failed to exaggerate the follies of modern 
servants and the foolish and fanciful 
causes given by them for quitting the 
service of their employers. ‘‘To leave 
in order to geta change” is become be- 
tween masters and servants a regular, 
recognizedreason. ‘‘I have no fault to 
find against you and Lord G—,” a 
housemaid said to a friend of mine a 
short time ago, ‘“‘butI want a change; 
and I don’t like H——shire scenery or 
air.” Another friend of mine had a foot- 
man who left her “because,” he said, 
“‘ he could no longer stay, as he regretted 
to find that his employer did not keep 
the company he had been accustomed 
to.” Ascullerymaid that had been en- 
gaged for me begged to leave, as she de- 
clined to take any orders from me, de 
claring that she could only take orders 
from the person who had engaged her. 
A foreman in the employment of one of 
my friends allowed a great quantity of 
his master’s greenhouse glassto be broken 
during a storm, ‘‘ because” he said, “ it 
was not his place to close the windows, 
and that he wasn’t engaged to tell the 
second man his business.” A maid to 
whom I once offered a situation declined 
it on the ground that she had once lived 
in a Duke’s family, and could not possi- 
bly sink lower than a Viscoynt’s, or else, 
to use her own words, ‘“‘she would lose 
all self-respect,” while a housemaid left 
me because she declared that she con- 
sidered the men servants of the establish- 
ment too deficient in good looks to keep 
company with.—Lady Gaskell, in Long- 
man’s Mayazine. 

—_———— o> 
Krao. 
Krao, the curious freak, or as some in- 
sist, the ‘‘missing link” has been 1n Chi- 
cago on exhibition for some time, and is 
thus described: 


Krao is apparently about 10 years old, 
possibly younger, a human being, with 
specific animal formations that vuzzle 
scientists an‘ amuse the curius. She is 

animal and human combined. The name 
Krao is the Siamese for ape. She is dress- 
ed like any other little girl ought to be, 
and seems to be fond of jewels. She is 
covered entirely with black hair of vary- 
ing length and closenesss, and has a face 
that is at once repulsive and attractive. 
The head is faitly proportioacd, the nose 
flat, the lips heavy, the cheeks pouchy, 
the eyes large, dark, gentle and intelli 

gent. She was the subject of an exten- 
sive medical and scientific examination 
at Burke’s hotel, Friday. More than 100 
of the city’s physicians were present and 
discussed her peculiarities pro and con. 
She was captured with her parents in 
January, 1881, in the wilds of Laso, in 
northern Siam. All of the tribe that have 
been seen are completely covered with 
hair. They live on trees, fruits, fish and 
nuts. They wear no clothes, and have 
scarcely any language. Krao has thir- 
teep dorsal vertebre, thirteen pairs of 
ribs, instead of twelve. She has pouches 
in the mouth where she hides sweetmehts 
and nuts which are given her. Her ears 
and nose are without cartilage. Her 
fingers are abnormally flexible. Krao 
is mild, affectionate and remarkably in- 
telligent. She can read, write and speak 
English and has some knowledge ot Ger- 
man. She uses her toes nearly as handily 
as her fingers, and good naturedly acquies 

ces in all the curious public ask her, if she 
can. 








ee ~ eae F re 
Their First Quarrel. 

Madame Bernhardt’s first quarrel with 
her husband has never, we believe, been 
given to the public. As neither of the 
parties are in America we violate no. 
confidence in publishing the facts. 

Madame Bernhardt had lovingly oppos- 





ed her husband’s proposed tiger-hunter ex- 


the last moment he came hurrying into 
madame’s apartments and burst out 
with: ‘ $ 

‘“‘Perfidious woman! You promised not 
to further oppose me, yet you have de- 
liberately attempted to prevent my go- 
ing.” 

“You mistake yourself,” responded 
Bernhardt in amaze. . : 

‘‘T mistake nothing,” replied her hus- 
band, warmly. “ YouknewI dared not 
carry my gun uncovered through ‘the 
streets, and you have deliberately stolen 
my beautiful green cloth gun case 80 as to 
keep me at home.” Ss 

‘It is not true, not true,” screamed the 
madame, hotly. fee 

“T havethe proof,” yelled Mr. Bern- 
hardt, dancing round in rage. ‘What 
have you on?” Pahoa oi iS: 

‘‘My new green cloth dress.” 

“Tt is a lie,” hissed the maddened hus- 
band. ‘It is my gun case.” . 

And so they parted.—Phila. Call. 

Sequel of That Corn Story. 

One of our South Platte country ex- 
changes gets off the followiag: ‘‘The 
little son of Mr. B——, living west of 
town, gota ladder the other day and stood 
it up against acorn stalk. Hethen took 
a saw and climbing up about twenty feet 
to the first ear, he proceeded to straddle 
the ear and saw it off, but unfortunately 
he sawed between himself and the stalk, 
and he was thrown tothe ground break- 
ing his arm.” That's the story. Now, 
then, somebédy hold our ceat! We didn’t 
intend mentioning a fact that has come 
to our knowledge, but when a South 
Platte prevaricator attemps to down this 
seetion, we will read him facts. 

Last Saturday, while in conversation 
with Mr. Ed Jenkins, of Kalamazoo, the 
reporter learned that an illicit distillery 
was in operation in one of the ravines 
near his residence, and the government 
was therefore being defrauded out of a 
large amount of revenue. It appears 
that a man arrived ia that neighborhood 
some time since, and one night, with the 
aid of a gang of laborers, dynamite, 
crowbars, etc , succeeded im prying off a 
kernel of corn from a big prize ear in 
Ed’s field. It was them loaded into a 
stone-boat and hauled into the ravine. 
The man then bored into the kernel of 
corn with a two-inch auger, put in a 
faucet, and now has an unlimited supply 
of pure corn juice on tap.—Madison 
(Neh.) Chronicle. 








The Farmer’s House In China. 

The Chinese farm house is a curieus 
looking abode. Usually it is sheltered 
with groves of feathery bamboo and 
thick-spreading banyans. The walls are 
ofclay or wood, and the interior of the 
house consists of one main room extend- 
ing from the floor to the tiled roof, with 
closet:looking apartments in the corners 
for sleeping rooms. There is a sliding 
window onthe roof, made of cut oyster 
shells, arranged in rows, while the side 
windows are mere wooder shutters. The 
floor is the bare earth, where at nightfall 
there often gathers together a miscellane- 
ous family of dirty children, fowls, 
ducks, pigeons, and a litter of pigs, all 
living in delightful harmony. -In some 
districts infested by marauding bands, 
houses are strongly fortified with high 
walls, containing apertures for @re-arms, 
and protected by s moat, crossed by a 
rude drawbridge. 

—__———~<op>___- 
Common Fallacies. 


It may surprise some of our readers to 
be told that the starch of bread has not 
the slightest nutritive property. Its sole 
office is a heat-producer, and, just like 
the coal of the engine, the starch or sugar 
is burnt up inside us to keep up the tem- 
perature of the machine. It is the 
gluten, the sticky, tenacious matter 
inthe grain, which is the nutritive, flesh- 
forming material, butin the present arti- 
cle we have no space to follow the 
changes which it undergoes im the sys- 
tem, for we are simply treating of starch 
at present, and we trust we have made it 
clear how it is changed into sugar, and 
thus made soluble and fit for absorption 
into the juices which keep the body at a 
uniform temperature and in good re- 
pair. 

Itis a common but mistaken notion 
that sago and tapioca are very nutritious. 
On the contrary, they consist wholly of 
starch, with only about three per cent. 
of gluten, so that, unless cooked with 
milk or eggs, they forma verpinsuflicient 
food. The same is the case with Indian 
corn flour and arrowroot, which have 
scarcely a particle of nutritious matter in 
them, so that it isa great mistake to feed 
an invalid or a child on such materials. 
They are no doubt useful as easily di- 
gested heat producers, but they must be 
cooked with milk or eggs before they 
are of much use for actual nutriment, 
and many a child has been starved to 
death through its parents’ ignorance to 
this fact. Itis true medical men often 
recommend arrowroot for those in delicate 
health, and it is of great importance to 
keep up the natural heat of the body 
with the least exertion of the digestive 
organs, but it cannot be too widely 
known that arrowroot, pure and simple, 
is a mere heat producer, and milk, beef- 


tea, soup, or other suitable flesh-forming 
food, must be given with it if the child or 
invatid is to be kept alive.— Western 


Rural. 
; —~e>__—_ 

A DELICATE QuEsTION.—One afternoon, as 
the Hon. W. C. Raines, a lawyer well known 
in Western New York, was traveling over the 
Central, he was approached by the conductor, 
who was one of his innumerable friends, and 
who announced that he wanted his advice ona 
rather delicate matter. 

“ Well, what is it?’’ said the lawyer. 

‘ Well, Mr. Raines, the fact is there’ a big 
two-fisted fellow forward in the smoker that 
won’t pay his fare.” 

‘* Well??? 

‘* Well, what I want to ask you is: Had I 
better let him ride free or take a licking !??= 





fale’s Honey the great Cough ctite,25¢.,50¢.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunio: 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 60¢._ 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 





Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are & Gure cure, G06. 


pense of a Port Huron gentleman, who no 
doubt will always remember the mistake. He 
went to the depot ef the Port Huron & North- 
western railway a few days ago to put his fa- 
vorite daughter on the train and say ‘‘ good- 
bye.’”? Securing her a seat, he excused himself 
and stepped into Henry Cline’s restaurant, and 
then returned tothe window in the coach where 
he had left his daughter. During his absence 
the daughter left the seat to speak to a friend, 
and at the same time a prim old maid entered 
the car and took her place, and at the same 
time -opened the window. Unaware of the 
great change that had been madein the car, 


passionate interjection: ‘‘Scat, you gray- 


-headed wretch.” He scatted.—Port Huron 


Times. 





Apropos of Bismarck’s next anniversary, 
the seventieth of his birth and the fiftieth of 
his entry into official life, which falls on April 
1st, his first public position was that of assists 
ant judge of the Circuit Court of Berlin. In 
that p’ace he was rather irritable and impul- 
sive. One day, taking down the deposition of 
a particularly exasperating and impertinent 
fellow, his patience quite gave way; he jump- 
ed up, andin a voice of thunder exclaimed: 
“Bir, behave yourself, or I shall put you out 
of the room.’’ No sooner had he said the words 
than the presiding judge soothingly patted 
him on the shoulder, and mildly remarked: 
‘* My worthy young friend, the putting out is 
my affair.” Herr von Bismarck went on with 
his task fora while, foaming inwardly, until 
another saucy rejoinder of the culprit brought 
him to his feet again, with the classical threat: 
“Sir, if you don’t behave yourself instantly, I 
shall have you put out by the Herr Stadtger- 
ichtsrath!"?  — 





How Tugy Savgep THE BANK.—Many years 
ago, in consequence of a commercial panic, 
there was a severe run on a bank in South 
Wales, and the small farmers jostled each 
other in crowds to draw out their money. 
Things were rapidly going from bad to worse 
wher the bank manager in a fit of desperation, 
snddenly bethought him of an expedient. By 
his directions, a clerk, having heated some 
sovereigns in a frying pan, paid them over the 
eounter to an anxious applicant. ‘ Why, 
they’re quite hot!’’ gaid the latter as he took 
them up. ‘Of eourse,” was the reply,” 
+‘ what else could you expect? They are only 
just out of the mould. Weare coining them 
by hundreds as fast as we can.”’ - 

“*Coining them!’ thought the simple agri- 
culturist. ‘‘Then there is no fear of the money 
running short?’? With this their confidence 
revived, the panic abated, and the bank was 
enabled to weather the storm. 





PoLiy’s REMARK.—A year or two ago the 
family found it necessary to take boarders. 
Twe large rooms were advertised to let, and 
among the callers was an elderly gentleman 
who seemed much pleased. Inquiring as to 
the price he was told $12 per week. 

‘* Twelve dollars for two?’ he asked. 

“Certainly not,” said the mistress of the 
house. ‘‘Twelve dollars each. You don’t 
suppose rooms the size of these could be had 
for six dollars?”’ 

“T really Jon’t know,” meekly responded 
the room hunter. Whereat the parrot 
ejaculated viciously: ‘‘Well, you arean old 
fool!” 

‘* Madame,’’ said the visitor, as he tightened 
hie grip on his walking stick, ‘‘ does that bird 
know what it is talking about?’ 

“*T think it does,’’ she quietly answered. 





Suortzy after his (Lieutenant Schwatka’s, 
retura from King William land, the Lieuten- 
ant went to a photograph gallery to have his 
picturetakem. ‘‘Now,’’ said the photographer, 
while his subject was arranging an Arctic 
costume over his ordinary New York dress, 
‘you must take some striking attitude—just 
leok as if you saw a Polar bear.” Lieutenant 
Schwatka suddenly began to tremble from head 
te feot, his knees knocked together and his 
face assumed a look of intense terror. ‘‘ Hurry 
up,’”’ he exclaimed to the photographer, who 
was looking oa in helpless bewilderment: ‘I 
can’t keep this up forever.” ‘‘ But what is the 
matter? What has happened to you? I can’t 
take a negative while you are going on in that 
way.’? ‘Oh,’ said Schwatka, ‘‘I thought you 
said you wanted me to look as I would if Isaw 
a Polar bear!” 





Tux love offun is not unknown among the 
serious-looking Celestials who during the last 
few years have been collecting in some parts 
of our Australian colonies. A storekeeper, 
wishing to advertise his articles in the Chinese 
language, engaged a Celestial to paint him a 
sign, expecting of course that it would be a 
very enticing one. 

It did not answer his expectations, however, 
for the only perceptible effect it had on ‘‘the 
relations of the sun and moon,’’ as the Chinese 
term themselves, was to excite a grin of the 
broadest dimensions. At length the storekeep- 
er, by a considerable bribe, obtained a transla- 
tion in English of the advertisement, and 
found it to beas follows: ‘‘Don’t buy any- 
thing here; storekeeper a rogue. 





AT acountry hotel: 

A traveler retires to his room, leaving word 
that he is to be called for an early train. 

In the morning he is aroused from a sweet 
sleep by a porter knocking vehemently at the 
door. 

‘* Who’s there?” ° 

“Are you the gentleman that was to be 
called for the 6:15 train?’ 

“Yes. Allright.’ 

‘‘Then you can go to sleep again, sir; the 
train's gone!”? 

A Scotcn minister was once ordered beef 
tea by his physician. The next day the patient 
complained that it had made him sick. 
+‘ Why, minister,” said the doctor, “I'll try 
the tea mysel.”” So, putting some in a skillet, 
he warmed it, tasted it, and told the minister 
it wasexcellent. ‘‘Man,” saidthe minister, “‘is 
thatthe way you sup it?” ‘“‘ What ither way 
should it be suppit? It’s excellent, I say, min- 
ister.”? ‘It may be gude that way, doctor; but 
try it wi’ the cream and sugar, man, try it wi’ 
that, and then see hoo ye like it!” 





FarMER JONES to Visitor—“‘I’ve got as good 
a wife as any man in these parts if I do say it.” 
Visitor—‘I am not married myself, but never- 
theless I can appreciate the pride which a 
husband may take in a good wife.’? Jones— 
s“Why, I’ve known that woman to get up at 4 
o’clock in the mornin’, milk 16 cows, and git 
breakfast for 20 men, an’ have the hull thing 
done afore sunrise. And not onc’t only, but 
week in an’ week out, an’ you kin see as well 
as I kin that she ain’t a strong woman nuther, 
—Toledo Blade. ; 








The claims as to the curative power of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla are based entirely - on 
what the people say it has done for them. 
Send to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., for a 
book containing statements of many remark- 





} able cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





the father put his face up to the window and | } 
said: ‘One more kiss, my pet.’”? In another } ' 
instant the point of a cotton umbrella was | iii 
thrust out of the window, followed by the | @ 


moving the work from the machine. 


THE SINGER SEWING MACHINE. 





The “ Michigan Farmer ” 
For Only 


We have made nts te 
manufactured for us ¢ lores pth Pom lt 
one of the best Sewing Machines ever in 
use, which we shall sell at about one 
pg ans oe machine will 

ni nis th a B 
Brop ‘leat Table, a Box Cover, & 
and will contain a full set of the latest 
improved attachments. This illustration 
is an exact representation of the Ma- 
chine we send out. 


The LOOSE BALANCE 
WHEEL is actuated by a 
solid bolt passing through a 
collar securely pinned to the 
shaft outside of the balance 
wheel, which bolt is firmly 
held to position by a strong 
spiral spring. When a bob- 
bin is to be wound, the bolt 
is — out far enough to 
release the balance wheel 
and turned slightly to the 
right or left, where it is held & 
by astop-pin until the bob- 
bin is filled. Where the ma- 


chine is liable to be meddled with by children, the bolt can be left out of the wheel 


One Year and a Machine 
$18.00! 


Each 
and Four Drawers, 


The cut below represents the “Head” 


or machine part of the Sewing Machine. 
All parts are made to gau xactly, 
velar gag of an. in _— 
mate tis strong, light, simple - 
_ durable. —_ to pe — 
of sewing and ornamental work that 
be done on any machine. rm 
= a well made and fitted with 
‘and no 
the 


very finest and 
ection all kinds 
Each machine 
utmost nicety and exactness, 


machineis permitted 
inspectors to go out of os 





when not in use, so that it can not be operated by the treadle. 
The Thread Eyelet and the Needle Clamp are made SELF-THREADING, which ie a 


great convenience to the operator. 


r 
ALANCE EL is handsomely finished and nickle plated. 
READ LIB ” 


The IMPROVED TENSION and T. 


greatly to the value of this machine. . 





easiest runnil 
have been tried. — 
taken up by turning the cone-pointed screw. 
only device operating on a center that does not inter- 
fere with other patents. Dealers who wish to sell thess 
machines will appreciate this fact. 

The Stands have rollers in legs and the Band Wheels 
are hung upon self-oiling adjustable journals. 
stand is run up by steam power after it is set up untdl 
it runs very light and smooth] 

% 6 We have selected this sty: 

being the most desirable 

We furnish the Machine complete as shown in above 
cut, and include the following attachments, &. One 
Johnson’s Foot Ruffler, one set Hemmers, one 
one Foot Hemmer or Friller, one 
Bobbins, Screw Driver, Can of Oil, 
extra Throat Plate, Gauge Screw, Wrench, Instructions 


ERATOR combined adds 


ALL THE STANDS HAVE 


The New Driving Wheel. 


This Driving Wheel is theinvention of John D. Law- 
less, secured by patent, dated Feb. 7, 1882, and is claim- 
ed to be the best device yet invented, being the simplest, 

ne and most convenient of the m: 


that 
It can be easily adjusted and all wear 
It is the 


Each 


ck tithied ninddns ot 
or family use. 


ackage Needles, six 
Check Spring 


Each Machine is Guaranteed as represented and to give satis~ 
faction, or it may be returned and money refunded. 


Address all orders to 


JOHNSTONE & CIBBONS, Publishers Micmcan Famcnn, 
44 Larned St., West, Detroit, Mich. 





Chafl. 


Should a mustard-plaster be classed among 
drawing materials? 


Self-made nien are most alwus apt tew be a 
leetle too proud of the job.--Josh Billings. 


Tkere is nothing religious about the hen, 
but she may not inappropriately be called a 
lay sister. 


Bayard Taylor called snowflakes the “wild 
white bees of winter.” When they swarm it 
is stinging cold. ; 


“ Maggie, I don’t like to see this dust on 
furniture.” ‘All right, mum. I'll shut the 
blinds right away.” 


Why is a washerwoman like a navigator! 
Because she spreads her sheets, crosses the 
line, and goes from pole to pele. 


Dr. Barton, on being told that Mr. Vowel 
was dead, exclaimed: ‘‘ What! Vowel dead? 
Let us be thankful it was neither u nor i.’’ 


A thoroughbred Boston girl never calls it a 
“crazy quilt.”? She always speaks of that in- 
_, article as ‘anon compos mentis cover- 
ng. 

The Prince of Wales beats a Kentuckian 
all to pieces; He is a colonel in sixteen 
—— and neyer was in a battle in his 
ife. 


Woman to intruding boy—‘‘If you don’t 
keep out of this yard, you'll catch it.” Boy— 
‘All right; I wouldn’t havecome in if I had 
known you folks had it. 


Somebody said a cockroach has ever three 
thousand teeth. Much as we hate these in- 
sects, we shonld feel badly for a coc 
with a general toothaehe. 


Bean Brummel, speaking of a man, and 
— to convey his maximum of contem 
tuous feeling about him said: ‘ He isa fel- 
low, now, that would send his plate up twice 
for soup.” . 


A Massachusetts woman sold her washtub 
to a party of riflemen fora —— They paid 
$1.50 for it, and after — had gone home she 
w ent out in the field and brought it home as 
good as it ever was. 

Fat man (who is meeting ie a hurry)—‘‘I 


will give you $5 to get me the station in 
three minutes.’? Cabman (with vrovoking 


‘| slowness)—‘‘ Well, sorr, you might corrupt 


me, but you can’t bribe that horse.” 


Yes, my son, it is asoleman, eternal fact that 
‘Truth once crushed to earth will rise again.’’ 
And in these days of awful carelessness truth 
is kept so busily engaged in performing the 
grand rising act that she looks like a man 
picking up pins. 


Day after Christmas, Parson to Merchant— 
““T would like to exchange some new goods 
for a ham and some potatoes and flour; will 
you barter?’ Merchant—O, yes; what do you 
want to trade for them?’? Parson—‘ Ninety- 
two pairs of slippers.” 


An attorney, quizzing an old farmer, asked 
himif there were many girls in the neighbor- 
hood. Reply—Yes, there’sa dreadful sight of 
’em—so many that there ain’t half enough 
respectable husbands for ’em all and some are 
beginning to take up with lawyers. 


When they want to find outin the country 
if a girl is courting or not, an old lady steps 
in and remarks: ‘‘I say! there ain’t no one 
sick in this house or nothin’ is there? Iseena 
light burning nigh on to twelve o’clock last 
night, but I don’t smell no camphire nor noth- 
in’ round.” 


The engineer of the fast train out of Chicago 
says it goes “slicker than a square yard of 
lightning,” and that one ofthe mail clerks the 
other morning, just after the train started, 
‘‘Jeaned over to kiss his wife,who was standing 
on the platform, and bless me if he didn’t kiss 
acow outat Riverside.” 


‘Will you want a sample room sir?” asked 
an hotel clerk of a guest who had just regis- 
tered. ‘‘No, sir,”? was the pompous reply. 
‘“‘T am alawyer, sir, not a drummer, Iam not 
selling merchandise. I am selling brains.’ 
“Ah! I see,’ said the clerk. ‘* Of course you 
don’t want a sample room when you den’t 
carry any samples.’ 

In a box at the opera two ladies are brin 
their opera glasses to bearon a third—a bru 
nette of mature years made beautiful with 
superb diamonds. _‘‘ Look,” said one; ‘it is 
the Countess X. Her hair is jet black, ho I 


am sure that it wasgray last year 
true, my dear. Bat you forget that she is in 








mourning. She lost her brother some months 
ago.” 


H UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES OF ItcHING, Scaly, Pimnig 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases 
of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, witn Loss of Hair, 
from infancy toold age, are positively cured bg. 
the CuTICURA REMEDIES. 

CuticuRA RESOLYENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus remeves the 
cause. 

CurTicuRA, the great Skin Qure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
— eals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 


rr. = 
’Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from og oy ag 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, yd, 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily 8 

Sold everywhere. Price: CuTicuRa, 50c.; Ru- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the PeTrzss 
Drug AND CHEMICAL Co, Boston, Mass. 

Gee Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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PIANOFORTES. 
Toné,Touch, Workmanship fnd Darability. 


IAM HKNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 20£ West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
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(Continued from first page.) 
AFTERNOOK SESSION. 


The Secretary’s salary, and that of 
Treasurer's Clerk were placed at the same 
figures as last namely, $1,000 and $400 
respectively. 

It was resolved to print a catalogue of 
all stock and articles entered for exhibi- 
tion previous to first of September, and 
that such catalogues be sold to all who 
may require them at the cost of publica- 
tion. , 

“The date of the next Fair was fixed to 
eommence Monday, September 14,and last 
five days. 

The Committee on Rules reported. 
They made various recommendations 
which were adopted, the most important 
ef which was that in Section four, the 
entries will close September 1st. Ad- 
journed till 7.50 P. mu. 

EVENING SESSION. 


The report of the Committee on Rules 
was again taken up, and Rule three 
amended so as to require exhibitors to pay 
25 cents for each open stall and ten cents 
foreach sheep pen. The first day of the 
Fair was adopted as the date for determin 
ing the age of all cattle entered for pre- 
miums. The payment for stalls or pens 
must accompany the entry fee. In the 
ease of any outbreak of contagious dis- 
ease in any State, the President is author 
ized to prohibit the exhibition of cattle 
from such State or any section thereof, or 
from any county or counties. All sheep 
shown must have been shorn April ist. A 
number of other changes were made in 
regard to renting booths, etc. 

The report of the Committee on Pre- 
mium List was read and adopted. 

President Humphrey announced the 
following standing Committees and Su- 
perintendents: 

Business a - H. Cobb, A. 

arp. 
OS akaen a Transportation.—J. M. 
Sterling, W. L. Webber, W. J. Baxter. 

Committee on Finance.—M. P. Ander- 
gon, E. W. Rising, D. W. Howard. 

Committee on Reception.—Philo Par- 
sons, Wm. L. Webber, W. J. Baxter. 

Committee on Pregrammes.—A. 0. 
Hyde, I. H. Butterfield, G. W. Phillips. 

Committee on Printing and Advertis- 
ing—A. J. Dean, J. C. Sterling, Chas. W. 


a Superintendent.—J. M. Ster- 


hief Marshall.—A. O. Hyde. 
EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENT. 
' rfield. 

el a G. W. Phillips. 

Sheep—D. W. Howard. 

Swine—John Lessiter. 

Poultry—J. Q. A. Burrington.. 

Miscellaneous—John W. Sharp. 

Fine Arts—W. J. Baxter, Jonathan 

ns. ee | o] 

Music—M. P. Anderson. 

Children’s Department—Miss Minne H. 

Needle Work—Miss Minnie H. Brow. 

Manufactures—Henry Fralick. 

Aericultural—Amos Wood. 

Machinery—Wm. Chamberlain. 

Farm Implements—H. O. Handford, 
Abe] Angel, Chas. W. Young, 

Dairy—J. P. Shoemaker. 

Vehicles—John Gilbert. 

Bees, Honey. etc.—M. J. Gard. 
Forage—E. W. Rising. 
. Ball. 

Police—W. H. Cobb. 

The Committee on that part of the retir- 
ing Presidents’ addresses referring to the 
Agricultural College reported, recom- 
mending that a Committee of three be 
appointed to prepare and present to the 
Legislature a memorial recommending 

the establishment of a Mechanical De- 
partment at the College. Also that the 
annual visits of the Society to the College 
be continued. 

The report was accepted. 

Committees appointed at the Lansing 
m eeting to prepare suitable resolutionsin 
regard to the deaths of Ex-President W. 
G. Beckwith and Executive Committee- 
man, I. H. Butterfield. Sr., reported. On 
motion they were adopted and the Secre. 
tary directed to have the preamble and reso- 

lutions sent to the families of each of the 
deceased members. 

The Committee on Transportation re- 

ported thanking various Railroad Com- 
panies for the attentions shown and pri- 
vileges granted to the Society, and es- 
pecially exhibitors, at the late Fair. The 
roads mentioned were the Michigan Cen- 
tral and its branches; the-Grand Rapids 
& Indiana; the Flint & Pere Marquette; 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern; Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee; Wabash, St, 
Louis & Pacific; Chicago & Western 
Michigan. 

Adjourned till nine o’clock a. M. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


Commistee met at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Dean, from the committee on the 
portion of the President’s address re- 
lating to permanent location, reported as 
follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred 
that portion of the President’s address 
having reference to the future location of 
the fair, respectfully report: _ 

That in their opinion the time has ar- 
rived when it becomes necessary to some- 
what abandon the migratory system, and 
we believe that early action should be 
taken that may lead to either a perma- 
nent or at most to not more than three dif- 
ferent localities for holding the fair, and 
would recommend that a committee be 
appointed to take any and all necessary 

toward carrying out the object 
above stated. Said committee to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Said com- 
mittee to act under the instructions of 
the Committee of the Weete. 


Accepted and adopted. 

After some discussion it was finally re- 
solved that the locating committee for 
the next State Fair shall be the Business 
Committee, the Committee on Transpor- 
tation, and the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Society. 

Mr. Ball offered a resolution thanking 
the press of the city for their impartial 
and full reports, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

In the afternoon a communication 
from the National Cattle-Breeders’ As- 
sociation, asking the Society to join that 
Association, was read, and on motion ac- 
eepted and placed on file. ; 

On motion the Committee adjourned 


, sine die. 


The —— watch ope f at Springfield, 
TL, has laid off two-thirds of its employes. 
The factory generally furnisheswork for about 
“1,200 em but has employed but six 
hundred since tember, cooing to the dull- 
mess of business. The last reduction will 
yeave but 200 at work. 


a 





SANILAC COUNTY. 
To the Bditor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In answer to a correspondent in the 
Mrcatgan Farmer of January 6th, who 
asks for information with regard to 
Sanilac County, being a resident of that 
county, I take the liberty of answering 
his inquiries as far as I know. 

The land is generally slightly rolling, 
but there are some sections of the county 
pretty low and level that will require a 
system of draining (by the way a good 
deal of it is being done already by State 
appropriations), but when so reclaimed it 
is the best of grazing land. This por- 
tion of the county is principally in a 
wild state, some sections of it being 
partly impreved. The timber on those 
lands is, generally speaking, mixed, such 
as white and black ash, oak, hickory, 
hemlock, pine, elm, cedar and birch, 
with some ridges of beech and maple; but 
most of this timber has been killed by the 
great fires of 1871 and 1881, rendering 
some portions of it very easily cleared. 

As to the balance of the county, it is 
principally cleared, and in many sections 
the stumps are mostly out. The soil is 
principally aelay loam with aclay sub- 
soil. Ofcourse there are exceptions to 
this; there are some streaks of light soil, 
principally along the shore towns, but to 
no very great extent. Some of those 
lightlands are very productive in some 
farm crops, such as corn, potatoes, clover, 
etc. 

As to the land of our shore hills being 
similar to those of Lake Michigan I could 
not say, as I have never been on the 
shores of that lake. But this much I do 
know, there are some excellent shore 
farms, but somewhat more broken by 
ravines than a few miles back. This 
land was once covered with as fine a 
growth of timber as ever grew out of the 
ground in this latitude. Some of 
Michigan’s best pine grew in this county, 
intermixed with gigantic growths of 
beech, maple, hemlock, etc. 

As to the productiveness of our stump 
lands, I think they are second to none in 
the State for all kinds of farm products. 
Fruits, such as apples, cherries, plums 
and the smaller fruits, do splendidly. 
Peaches are grown to some extent, but the 
climate is most too severe to make a suc- 
cess. There are no very extensive or- 
chards in this county, but there are a 
good many bearing orchards. There 
are not many, living streams of water, but 
there are a good many living springs; 
and water can be got generally by 
digging from ten to fifty feet—not many 
have to go to the latter depth. I am a 
resident of Sanilac township, and the 
average depth in the town would not be 
over 25 feet. 2 

We have one railroad, the Port Huron 
& Northwestern, that runs across the 
county from south to north, from six to 
ten miles from the shore, along which 
there are springing up some lively towns 
which are destined to be the principal 
business places of the county. 

G. C. FRASER. 


MICHIGAN MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








Official List of Transfers. 





E. Randall—One ram, E. Randall 72, to C. 
Brown, Memphis; one ram, E. Randall 54, to 
Dawson & Stewart, Memphis; one ram, E. 
Randall 70, to B. Sutherland, omy one 
ram, E. Randall 74,to R Hayes, Memphis; 

three ewes from his own flock, two ewes from 
flock of John C. Thompson, and one from flock 
of J. Randall to J. T. Hodges, Richmond. 

M. Bird—One ram,M. Bird 15,to Wm. McKin- 
ney, Ray, Ind.; one ram, M. Bird 7, to R. M. 
Abbott, Reading. : 

Bowen Bros.—Tbree rams, Bowen Bros’, 51, 
52, 53, to C. M. Fellows, Manchester. 

A. J. McMillan—Ouae ram, A. J. McMillan 
47 to F. P. McMillan, Mendon. 

T. M. Southworth—One ram, T. M. 8S. 128, to 
C. E. Norris, Cambria; one ram, T. M. 8. 129, 
to C. M. Tyler, Colorado; two ewes to J. R 
Dickey, Coldwater; one ewe to R. O. Logan 
& Bro., California; two ewes to A. Van Ort- 
wick, Butler; two ewes from his own flock and 
one each from the flocks of J. J. Crane, C. F. 
Church, Wm. Ball, Reuben Cook and R. Lane, 
to C. M. Tyler, Colorado. j 

G. H. Mugg & Son—One rani, G. H. Mugg 
136, to VC. H. Chittenden, Petersburg; one ram, 
G. H. Mugg 161, to John Rod, Dundee; one 
ram, G. H. Mugg 159, to Wm. Rea, Dundee; 
one ram, G. H. Mugg 126, to R. H. Rogers, 
Dundee. 

H. L. Carrier—One ram, H. L. Carrier 57, to 
R. G. Teeple, Kiley; tworams, H. L. Carrier 
60, 77, toWm. A. Ball, Brookfield. 

John Chilson—One ram, J Chilson 89, to W. 
Trivet, Hillsdale; one ram, J. Chilson 84, to J. 
Riggs, Mosherville; one ram,H. E. Sanford 403, 
to D. Spear, Somerset. 

W. J. G. DEAN, Secretary. 


Beterinarp Department 


Conducted ep © Robert Jennings, late A 
hia, Pa., author of “ The Horse and 
Pattle and t Diseas 
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te. "Private address, 201 First Btreet, Detroit. 








Probably a Wart. 





SALEM, Mich., January 6, 1885. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Deak §rr.—I have a two year old colt 
that has a wart, or what is supposed to be 
a wart, on the inside of his hind leg about 
half way from the gambrel joint to the 
stifle joint. Last July it was the size of 
the top of a man’s middle finger and it 
now 18 three inches across at the top, but 
the neck or part that fastens to the leg is 
about as large around as a man’s thumb. 
It will scab over on top and then matterate 
and the scab will come off and bleed 
andrun. What in your opinion is it, and 
what will take it off? Please answer 
through the Farmer and oblige. 
A READER. 





Answer.—If the color of the horse is 
gray, the probability is that the enlarge- 
ment isa melanotic tumor. If so the less 
you do with it the better, as its malignant 
character will cause its return and its 
growth will be more rapid. If the ani- 
mal is any other color, take a piece of 
saddlers’ silk, double, twist and wax it, 
then tie it around the neck of the tumor 
as tight as possible, when the tumor will 
slough off ina few days. Or you may 
take a piece of leather, cut a hole in it 
large enough to slip over the tumor. 
Then apply the following: Flowers of sul- 
phur, one teaspoonful; sulphuric acid suf- 
ficient to make it intoathin paste. Then 





place the leather over the tumor (to pre- 


vent contact with the skin around the 
tumor,) then apply to the enlargement, 
covering it well, using a wooden paddle. 
Make one applicationonly. If any of the 
ointment is left, destroy to prevent acci- 
dent. 





Quitor With Quarter Crack in a 
Horse’s Foot. 





‘Sr. Lovurs, Mich,, Jan, 12, 1885. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer, 


I have a bay horse 14 years old; last 
summer he corked himself on his left fore 
foot. before this he had a gravel come 
through on this same foot, now his foot 
has cracked from top to bottom. I hada 
clasp put over his foot through the shoe 
with burrs and am using tar to grow hoof 
down. What better treatment can you 
give to hurry this up, and does it injure 
the foot to use him when the clasp is on? 
Please say what is best to do and oblige. 





Answer.—F rom your description we are 
inclined to believe you have a quitor 
(fistula) in your horse’s foot, frequently 
hut erroneously called gravel; in addition 
to which the quarter crack aggravates the 
trouble. If our diagnosis is correct, all 
the loose portions of the hoof should be 
removed by the knife, so as to expose the 
diseased parts. Do not apply poultices 
under any circumstances, as they do harm 
instead of good, by softening the swollen 
parts and favoring the formation of pus, 
which when long continued increases the 
separation of the soft structures from the 
hoof within, when it is thrown off, render- 
ing the animal useless. We would advise 
you to-consult a competent veterinary 
surgeon, as such an operation improperly 
performed would prove a failure. If no 
such practitioner isin your vicinity you 
had better trust to a horse shder who has 
good judgment in handling and paring 
the horse’s foot, to cut it out. Then apply 
the following. after washing the wound 
carefully with castile soap and water: 
Sulphate of zinc, half an ounce, dissolved 


in one pint rain water. Should the parts 
dry too fast, add to the wash four ounces 
glycerine; use twice a day. Keep the 
stall or box clean, and well littered with 
clean straw. 


Near Charleston, Ill, a country school 
teacher had an uvruly pupil whom he had ex- 
pelled. Afterward the boy returned to the 
schoel house, and raising tae window stuck 
his headin and made insulting remarks. He 
then went around to the door and came into 
the room. Ths teacher met him and, his eye 
falling on a base ball club, he seized it and 
struck the boy on the head, knocking him 
senseless. A doctor was summoned, who 
pronounced the injuries fatal. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 




















Detroit, Jan. 20, 1884. 
Flour.—Receipts for the past week, 2,515 bbls. 
against 1,743 the previous week, and 2,573 bbls. for 
corresponding week last year. Shipments, 3,785 
bbls. Business has been quiet the past week, 
buyers holding off on account of the advance in 
prices, and sellers being equally firm. The re- 
cent advance in wheat has compelled millers to 
advance rates. Quotations yesterday were as fol- 

lows: 
4 00 


Michigan white wheat, choice...... $38 909 @ 
Michigan white wheat,roller process 4 25 @4 = 


Michigan white wheat, patents..... @ 

Minnesotas, bakers..... - Sésbar nee 450 @4 % 
Minnesotas, patents.. ..........00 550 @5 75 
MP Eub wahasisbsnhuns. sede eeesr aus 865 @3 %5 


Wheat.—Yesterday the wheat market opened 
steady, advanced until No. 1 white sold at 90%c, 
and then dropped back to the priees of Saturday. 
There was very little trading, only 42 cars of spot 
and 65,000 bu.of futures changing hands. The 
market closed weak. Quotations were as follows: 
No. 1 white, 89%c; No. 2 white 82k¢c; No. 2 red, 
88%c; No. 8 red, 7c. In fatures closing prices 
were as follows: No. 1 white—January, 895$c; 
February, 90c; March, 91%c; May, Mie. Wo. 2 
red February, 8944c; March, 90c bid. 

Oorn.—Firm at 42%@42%c for No. 2 spot, and 
42c for new mixed. 

Oats.—No. 2 white quoted at 33c,and No. 2 
mixed 30%c. Market dull and inacitve. 

Barley.—Market firmer, but not much moving. 
Choice State samples would command $1 35@1 40 
per cental, and choice Canada $1 50@1 55. 

Rye.—No. 2is quoted at 60@62<c per bu., and 
is firmer. 

Feed.—Bran, $12 25@12 50 per ton. Middlings 
are steady at $12 50 for coarse, and $15@17 for 
fine; corn and oats, $18@19 per ton. 

Corn-meal.—Quiet and steady at $18@19 for 
coarse and $21 for fine. 

Buckwheat Flour.—State is sold at $4 50@475 
per bbl., or $2 25 per 100 in bags From farmers’ 
wagons sales are made at $2 00@2 15 per 100. 

Butter— Yesterday the market was very weak 
and it was nearly impossible to sell anything that 
was not of good quality. Ordinary receipts are 
quoted at 16@17c # tb., and the lower grades at 
124@14c. 

Cheese.—Market dull but steady. Ful! cream 
State is quoted at 13@13%c per lb., and favorite 
brands bring i¢c above these figures. 

Eggs.—In large supply, and quoted at 19¢ per 
doz. for fresh, and 16@17c for pickled. 
Honey.—Market stéady at 124%@13c per Ib., the 
latter price for fine white comb. Strained, 10@11c. 
Beeswax.—Quoted steady at 35@38e @ DB in 
stock, and 30@35c from first hands. 

Apples.—A few only are moving, ebiefly in 
small lots for the Jocal trade; prices are unchanged 
but are hardening as the season advances. Quota 
tions are $2 00@2 50 per bbl. 
Cranberries.—Very quiet, both the supply and 
the demand being ligtt; for the best fruit $14 per 
bbl. and $4 50@4 75 per bushel box are the pre- 
vailing rates. 

Dried Fruit.—Very quiet; apples, 84@3Xe; 
evaporated apples are a drug at 5@6c: peache‘, 
10@14c; pitted cherries, 16@17¢; California plums, 
15@16c; raspberries ,28@30c; Llackberriesr, 10@1!c. 
Dressed Poultry.—I!n fair supply, and prices 
lower. Chickens are quoted at 10@11c per lb., trr- 
keys at 183@14c, ducks at 11@12c, and geese at 10 

lic. i 
ies Hay.—Quiet, at about $12 50 per ton in 
car-load lots on track; on dock $18@14; baled 
straw, $6@7. 

Clover Seed.—Market quiet but firm with 
prices higher than a week ago. Prime spot is 
worth $4 90@4 95 per bu.. and No. 2 about $4 80. 
Dressed Hogs.—In demand at $5 25@5 20 for 
choice packing hogs; one lot of 75 hogs sold yes- 
terday at $5 30; retailers allow $5 50 from farmers’ 
wagons. 

Beans.—Dull at $1 15@1.-20 for picked, and 75 
@%c for unpicked. 

Potatoes.—Firmer; quotations are 38@35c per 
bu. by the car-load. Few movi: g on accountof the 
weather. 

Cider.—Dull at 8@9c; refined quoted at lic 
per gallon. 

Peas.—Quiet; choice. Wisconsin. blue at $1 10@. 
1 15 per bu.; split peas, $5 50 per bbl. Canada 
peas are quoted at 95@$1 05 per bu. and yellow 
feed peas at 70@75c per bu. 

Hops.—Dull but firmer. None are coming in. 
From first hands 15@16c would be the top of the 
market. In stock dealers ask 16@20c, according 
to quality and condition. The eastern markets 
are firm, and prices there are a little higher. 
Provisions.—Barreled pork quiet and un. 
changed; lard lower. No change in other articles 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 


Mess, newW......-+++- Scinpedeeaes 1250 @ 12 7% 
Family newW.......0+ssereeeecces 13 00 3 
CBT GO.... ss cseccer cece sceevces 14 50 
Lard in tierces, per D........... 74@ 14 
Lard in kegs, per D........ +000 %@Q 7% 
per B.......... ‘ 104@ 10% 
Shoulders, per D.........-++-++ ° 64@ ‘ 
oice m, per b.... 


Choice baco: bank ee a 9 

Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 10 25 10 50 
Tallow, per D......... ..seeeeee oe 

Dried beef, per B.....-....0005-  } 





Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week : 
Monday—14 loads: Five at $14; four at $15; 
two at $16; one at $18, _ 50 and $13. 
Tnesday—88 loads: Seven at $14; six at $13; 
four at $15 and $1850; three at $16. $1450 and 
es two at $'650; one at $1550, $1275, $12 50, 
13 25 and $11 50. 
Wednesday—39 loads: Eight at $15; seven at 
$14; six at $13; five at $16; four at $17; three at 
+4 two at $16 50; one at $15 50, $14 50, $13 50 and 


Thurstay—17 leads: Three at $14, and $13; two 
rH $1, $16, $12 and $11; one at $16 50, $14 50 and 


Friday—6 loads: Three at $15; one at $16, 
$1 et ve oi ade: Two at $1 

aturday: loads: © at $14; one at $16 50 
$15 50 and $13 50. ; satiate 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


{By telegraph. ] 

Below we give the latest reports of the live 
stock markets east and west for Monday, Jan. 
19th. 

Cuicaeo.—Cattle, receipts 5,000; shipments, 
2,000; market active for all grades; best a shade 
higher. Hogs, receipts 18,000; shipments 5,000; 
demand active at strong Saturday’s prices. 

Bu¥¥aLo.—Cattle, receipts 1,700; market active, 
firm and higher. Sheep, receipts 4,000. Good 
demand and prices steady. Hogs, receipts 7,700; 
market strong and prices advanced 10@15 cents 
per hundred. 





At the Michigan Central Yards, 
Saturday, Jan. 17, 1885. 
The following were the receipts at these yards 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 
0. 








No. No. k 
SION siodiscsces ccs saaakueel 33 60 71 
‘ae Saale ; 221 tee 
Site 5 
347 sine 
181 31 
422 136 
150 Nese 
310 60 
a 100 
228 44 
57 31 
PREURIEMNRY «nisi 'oa's sisis va sesea'seie sine 232 
SP re een 116 sive 
J) eee ae ee ee 64 39 
PRA OON 66s. ese visa ecw ssis 24 ae oan 
Mason 72 oe 
Marshall 54 16 
Metamora 225 82 
Nevi........ 72 39 
Okemos 35 17 
Oxford 45 sale 
Plymouth 55 62 
Portland .... 150 30 
RMD sn 05's ole a0 :0'5:0166 is'e'S, 09 193 
Rose Center.......csccccsees vee 191 cue 
ES ee %3 51 
Oe ee 17 aisle 9 
MU cine ascaeers Vous 21 seis 48 
Total.. soasee ae 8,547 821 
OATTLE, 


The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
497 head, against 727 last week. The weather 
was stormy and buyers not as plenty as usual. 
Some of the stock trains did not arrive, and will 
not reach the yards before Sanday morning. 
This helped out those who got their stock in, and 
during the day they managed to work off the re- 
ceipts, without submitting to any cut from the 
prices of last week. Had all the stock arrived, 
which was reported on the roads, sellers would 
not have fared so well. The following were the 
closing 


QUOTATIONS: 

Extra graded steers, weighing 1,800 
tO 1,450 IDB... cee eee eeee eee BD 15 QB 2 

‘| Choice steers, fine, fat and well 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 Ibs......... 525 @5 50 

Good steers, well fatted, weighing 
950 to 1,100 Ibs.......5..... cee nee 500 @5 50 

Good Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers.... 400 @425 

Coarse Mixed Butchers’ Stick— 

Light thin cows, heifers, stags 
BEML MIIND 5 Sa cion'csivwonsscwscaw suse 3 00 @3 60 
HENS 2 wio'S cs 9's sino v's pes ie ees dele cis 800 @3 50 
Bs ave senses 250 @3 


Coats sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 906 lbs at $360, and 9 
stockers to Sullivan av 614 lbs at $3. 

Barber sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 1,074 lbs at $3 75. 

Johnson soid Shields 5 stockers av 762 Ibs at 


3 60. i 

Pickering sold Wreford & Beck 13 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,054 lbs at $4 12%. 

-_" sold Flieschman 3 atockers av 893 lbs at 


Silsby sold Sullivan 12 feeders av 900 Ibs at $4, 
and a thin cow weighing 1,330 lbs at $3 25. 

Culver sold Sullivan 9 stockers av 625 lbs at $3. 

Hofmaster sold Flieschman 6 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1,127 lbs at $4, and 2 fair cows av 1,320 
lbs at $3 50. 

C Roe sold Shields 8 feeders av 925 lbs at $4; 3 
ru = lbs at $425, and 2 stockers av 695 lbs at 


Culver sold Wreford & Beck 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 907 lbs at $4, and 9 av 1,000 lbs at the 
same “sg 
aaa" sold Fliesehman 4 stockers av 755 lbs 


a s 
C Roe seld Marx a mixed lot of 9 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av $23 Jbs at $3 70. 
Smith sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 5 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 783 lbs at $3 35. 
Raneom sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 10 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 895 Ibs at $3 60. 
Smith sold Shields 5 stockers av 758 lbs At $3 75. 
C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 870 lbs at $3 65. 
Hill sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 10 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 1,056 lbs at $3 20. 
a atler sold Sullivan 17 stockers av 653 lbs at 


20. 

Judson sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 10 
head of fair butchers’ stock avy 1,043 lbs at $3 75 

Payne sold Reagan a mixed lot of 20 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 827 lbs at $2 85. 

Ottaway sold Reagan a mixed lot of 9 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 960 lbs at $3 25. 

Kalaher sold Geo Wreford a mixed lot of 16 
head of coarse bulchers’ stock av 828 Ibs at $2 871%. 

Shepard sold Wreford & Beck, a mixed lot of 13 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 96 Ibs at $3 60, 
and 2 cows av 1,065 lbs at $3 25." 

White scold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 10 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 1,065 lbs at $3 75, 
and 5 coarse ones av 780 lbs at $2 75. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 8,547, against 
4,298 last week. The past week has been a bad 
one for sheep in the eastern markets, all points 
showing a marked decline. Buyers tried hard to 
make a corressponding cut here, but failed. 
While the decline in the east amounted for the 
wook to 20@30 cents, the change here does not 
average ever 10@15 cents. The market closed 
firm at the rates established. . 


Hall sold Wreford & Beck 100 av 901bs at $8 35. 
Wallace sold Wreford & Beck 104 av 83 lbs at $3. 
Lewis sold dVreford & Beck 64 av 80 ]bs at $3. 
1 et sold Wreford & Beck 149 av 88 lbs at 


Baldwin sold Rebinsen 213 av 75 Ibs at $2 85. 
Barber sold Burt Spencer 71 av 97 lbs at $3 75 
Adams sold Wreford & Beck 105 av &4 lbs at 


. 

Nott sold Wreford & Beck 59 av 83 Iba at $8 85. 

C Roe sold Wreford & Beck 58 av 92 lbs at $3 60. 

Mills sold Fitzpatrick 109 av 76 lbs at $3. 

Ramscy eold Wreford & Beck 175 av 82 Ibs at 
20, and 29 av 104 Ibs at $3 75. 

Smith sold Wreford & Beck 85 av 85 lbs at $8 80. 

Allen sold Wreford & Beck 40 av 70 lbs at $8 25. 

Raywalt seld Hallock 173 av 82 Ibe at $3 60) 

ay ' ene sold Wreford & Beck 208 av 90 lbs 

a > 

Clark sold Fitzpatrick 162 av 87 Ibe at $3 25. 

ee sold Wreford & Beck 89 av 81 lbs at 


Ouaway sold Wreford & Beck 41 av 80 lbs at 
“ane sold Wreford & Beck 182 ay 78 lbs at 
_— sold Wreford & Beck 153 av 83 lbs at 
a en sold Wreford & Beck 214 av 91 Ibs at 
Plotts sold Wreford & Beek 110 av £0 lbs at 
Tinkham sold Wreford & Beck 101 av 84 Ibs at 
Nixon sold Wreford & Beek 99 av 84 lbs at 
om sold Wreford & Beck 121 av 80 Ibs at 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 821, against 
1,414 last week.- Sellers had nothing to complain 
of in the hog trade. The market opened up 
active at 5@10 cents higher rates than those of 
last week, and all the receipts changed hands, the 


| market closing firm at the advance. 


Larue sold Drake 48 av 272 lbs at $450, 
Hill sold Drake 37 av 212 lbs at $4 45. 
+m & Spencer sold Hammond 47 av 275 lbs at 


5. 

Nott eold Drake 97 av 256 Ibs at $450. 
McCafferty sold Hammond 44 av 275 Ibs at $4 50. 
Silsby sold Drake 23 av 231 Ibs at $440. - 
Adams sold Drake 41 av 264 lbs: at $4 55. 
Clark sold Drake 4€ av 251 lbs at $4 45, 
Ramsey sold Hammond $92 av 305 lbs at £4 60 
and 24 av 259 lbs at $4 50 i 

Merritt sold Drake 29 av 227 Ibe at $4 50, 
Beardslee sold Hammond 61 av 245 Ibs at $450. 
Hall sold Drake 89 av 248 lbs at $450. 

Judson sold Drake 44 av 331 lbs at $4 75, 
Glcason sold Drake 29 av 282 lbs at $4 65. 





King’s Yards. 
Monday, Jan, 19, 1885, 
CATTLE. 





There was less than fifty head of cattle on sale 









at these yards, not enough to establish prices. A 
few retuilers who had to have asupply took the 
receipts at sellers prices, which under the cir- 
circumstances they were able to place preity well 
up, 





Buffalo. 


CarrLs—Receipts 10,421, against 9,420 the pre- 
vious week. The offerings on Monday numbered 
155 car loads. The market opened up dull, slow 
and 15@25 cents per hundred lower than last 
week for common stock, and 10@15 cents on ship- 
ping grades. Sales of good to choice steers 
ranged from $5 80@6 35; fair to medium at $5 10@ 
540. Stockers were in light supply and iimited 
demand at $3 25@3 65. The fresh receipts on 
Tuesday and Wednesday were light, and with 
those held over from Monday were all sold, the 
market closing firm. Of Michigan cattle 18 


at $590; 17 do av 1.225 lbs at $525; 19 mixed 
butchers’ stock av 1,017 lbs at $355; 16 do av 945 
Ibs at $3 75; 4 oxen av 1,727 Ibs at $4 60; 12 do av 
1,614 lbs at $425. The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
1,450 lbs and upwards........ $6 00 @6 £0 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 
TO NII s oc swnvenaccie ca sieciteto.cls or 550 @5 90 
Good Beeves—Well-fattened steers : : 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs...... 475 @5 40 
Medium Grades-Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs........ B @4 6 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 
steers weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs... 390 @4 35 


Heifer—Fair to choice............. 8 75 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 8 25 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 
steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 








CPB, C66... co scccicesrce-sesceee, SRO O400 
Stockers—Good to choice western, 

weighing from 950 to 1,000........ 800 @38 65 
Canadian feeders......... 850 @4 3 
Stock bulls............. oa - 8 00 .@8 25 
Butchers’ do, fair to good 350 @4 50 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 

IDB BVETAREs 2 .0:0000cs cece ccs secs 450 @6 %5 


SHREP.—Receipts, 35,600, against 26,800 the pre- 
vious week. The receipts of sheep on Monday 
were heavy, there being 110 loads on sale. The 
demand was slow, and with unfavorable reports 
from the east, prices fell off 10@15 cents per hun- 
dred from those of the previous week. The sup- 
ply was ge large on Tuesday and Wednesday 
and closed with a good number leit over. Fair to 
Food 70 to 80 Ib sheep sold at $8 15@8 50; 80 to 90 
b, $3 50@4; 90 to 100 lb, $4 10@4 50; 110 to 420 lb, 
$4 40@5; store sheep, $2 25@250; lambe, 50 to 70 
lb, $450@6. We note sales of 189 Michigan sheep 
av 87 lbs at $3 75; 197 av 88 lbs at $3 75; 186 av 98 
Ibs at $440; 222 av 72 lbs at $3 25; 208 av 89 lbs at 
$4; 199 av 87 lbs at $365; 163 av 78 lbs at $3 45; 
234 av 84 lbs at $350; 199 av 72 Ibs at $250; 69 
lambs av 73 lbs at $5 50; 86 do av 75 lbs at $530; 
62 do av 56 Ibs at $4. 

Hoes.—Receipts, 69,735, inst 44,626 the pre- 
vious week. The hog market was pretty much 
in the same shape as the cattle and sheep. ‘The 
offerings on Monday were 150 car loads. There 
was a fair demand, but prices averaged 15@20 
cents lower. The market steadied up a little on 
Wednesday, with 20 to 30 loads ‘left over. Good 
to choice Yorkers sold at 60; fair do, 

45@4 50; medium grades fair to choice $460@ 
4 65; good to extra heavy, $4 65@4 75; pigs com- 
@3 7 to choice, $4 35@4 40; skips and culls, $3 25 





Chicage. 


Carriy.—Receipts 42,772 against 87,637 the pre- 
vious week. Shipments 16,642, The cattle mar- 
ket opened up on Monday with 9,500 head on sale. 
There was a good attendance of buyers and an 
active demand, but the large receipts gave buyers 
the advantage, and they w: re not slow in improv- 
ing it, forcing down pr’ces 10@15 cents per hun- 
dred on all grades except the best. The highest 
price paid for shippers was $625, but the bulk 
went at $4 25@5 40. Inferior to choice cows sold 


was no particular change in the market during the 
balance of the week, closing at the following 


QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 
1,800 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$6 75 @6 85. 
Choice Beeves—Fine, ~ well- 
formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 
weighing 1,350 to 1,450 lbs.... ... $6 2 @6 65 
Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 
weighing 1,200 to 1,800 Ibs........ 5 50 
Medium Grades—Steers in fair 
flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 475 @5 40 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 


32 @4 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 
ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 
Bs isikreinhs Shela twialeie iuieseleieluSisibccara'e 3 @2 75 
47% @7 % 
Hoes.—Receipts 189,538 against 259,583 last 
week. Shipments 19,620. The supply of hogs on 
Monday numbered 89,000. The market ruléd 
strong and weak by turns, sometimes making an 
advance and then reacting. It finally cloeed 
weak, with poor to 1 cg light selling at $4 20@ 
450; inferior mixed to choice heavy, $4 20@4 70, 
with skips and culls at $3@415. The only change 
for the week was on Friday, when prices were ad- 
vanced 5 cents. On Saturday the supply was 
light and the market firm, closing with r to 
prime light selling at $4 25@4 50; inferior mixed 
to choice heavy, $4 25@4 75, skips and culls going 
at $3 25@4 20. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Milk Fever in Cows. 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 





The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. It is 
also a Panacea for allfdiseases of a febrile charac- 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package; 20 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 
E-vineo Liniment. 








WHAT A DINE WILL DO FOR YOU?! 


O THE READERS OF THIS 
APER we make the followings 

offer to sepd on receipt of tem Gents, in 

money or postage riseayal ae our Jatest finely 

lithographed book, which contaigs actuarial 











principal nations. In fact, it is a book needed by every one, 
80 tha’ 
may be introduced in your vicinity,and thereby for us & 





"f) LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
ANTED iattomate 8 od suay gan et 
" mail.Nocan . 
with stamp Crowm M’f'g, Co., 254 Vine Se, Gore. 
jny20-4t : 
Tt 


KENTUCKY faros forsale cheap. Catalogue 
free. Map«f Kentucky, 10 cents. 
Address GORDON wee Madisonville, Ky. 
ny: 
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steers av 1,267 lbs at $4 6214; 18 do av 1,882 lbs at y 
$5 85; 19 do av 1,172 Ibs at $4.50; 10 do av 1,964 lbs 


at $2 60@4 25, and fleshy steers at $1@4 50. There }. 


NEW ADVERTISEMEN1S. 


NHW ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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¢ ADDRESS 


J.B. SWEETLAND, 


Box 407, 
PONTIAC, = MICH,, 
—FoR—— 


The Cheapest Food. 
Cooker in the World, 


The Cheapest Power 
Churn in the World. 


The Cheapest Fruit 
Evaporator in the 
World. 


“The Cheapest Wind- 
Mill in the World. 


te-We solicit corres. 
pondence. 





ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO,, 


- Third and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Chicken-Salad, 
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FOR CHOPPING 
e>Meat, MincesM 
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» ad Farm and Fireside says: 
+ 7 “After testing, each editor immediately’ 
(1) 


MEA'T-CHOPPER NY 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 


Tested and Endorsed by 100 Agricultural Journals. 


‘ql 1 SdOUd O1'ON 
"ALIDWaAv3 


"00'S$ ‘eqnurw sed 


"00'S 
"00" 
"0°o'S 


American Agriculturist —_ Fy one 
“These Cho excel anythin e 
kind made in eit. vor Hemisphere.” “ 





ered an Enterprise Meat Chopper for his 
y use.” 





us. 


We prefer you buy from your Dealer. If he is out of them, send money 
& to We will ship by next fast train. 
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JAMES J. H. GREGORY, (Seed Grower), Marblehead. Mass 
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ii 


sly ho 
I raise and sell. 








AMERICAN 
Fruit Evaporator! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


It is most popular where best known. Its princi- 


ples are correctly applied. We 
surfaco than any other evaporator for samt money 
No evaporator can do better work, or more work 
for same money, or more work per tray surface 
Our 64 page mannel sent free. Address 


DWIGHT STONE, 
General Agent and Manager Distributing Station, 
316 East Main St.. Kalamazo, Mich. 
89-2m-ortf 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE OF 


DUTCH BULBS, 


WINTER WHEATS, 
Seeds for Fall Planting 


Sent FREE to All Applicants. 
Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO 
DETROIT MICH. 


ae QUARTERLY REPORT 
‘ OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Wayne County Savings Bank. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
At the close of business, January 5, 1885. 


ve more tray 














LIABILITIES. 
NG ORTOROPR 2 6 cpio: wide ns wsiess 3,326,822 51 
Capital stock paid up................ $ 150,000 00 
Interest, exchange and rent account. 190,8i4 49 
3,607,637 00 
resources, *% 

Cash in vault and on deposit in other 
banks, subject to demand.......... $ 769,305 36. 
Loans secured by collaterals......... 1,062,901 30 

Loans secured on unincumbered real 
QMUNN elas aisiargsare sod civdie s ciusamkohenee 1,051,128 83 

Loans invested in honds ef ihe United 

States, State of Michigan, School 
District and othermunicipal bonds 667,142 90 
Current expense account............ 2,563 49 
Furniture, safes and fixtures........ : 4,225 12 
Collections in transit,............... 370 00 
Banking house and lot........... ... 110,000 00 
$3,(67,637 00 

Due and accrued interest on loans; in- 
vestments and premium on same — £51,260 00 


I do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Ss. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 
Sworn nd subscribed to before me this seventh 
day of January, 1885. 
C. FP. COLLINS, Notary Public, 
Wayne County, Mich. 
WM. R. WESSON, President. 
8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. j12-3 


STON MONIT es 
NEW PLUM 


“ Shipper’s Pride,*? now offered for the first 
iime without restrictions. Send at ouee for de- 
scription with testimonials and hear what Pium 
authorities say of it. 

Taleo offer 50,000 Ohio Blackcap Raspber- 
rie, strong plants, get prices. Also Peach trees 
free from visease. Address H.S. WILEY, 

j6- Cayuea, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





NEWEST & BEST 
THE MACK 


DOOR HANGER, 


Cannot be thrown from the track; 
runs at the touch of.a finger while 
carrying the hea ‘iest door;. itis the 
strongest hanger made, and the only 
hanger in the world having a Lathe- 
oes Roller; Iron Track;stror gest 
n the market, and has the only per- 
fect splice in use, 


THE MACK DOOR HANGER Co. 
Sole Proprietors. For ¢éescriptive 
circular and price address 








Cream. by Machinery! 


De Laval Cream Separator 


The Greatest of all Dairy Inventions. 


Extracts the cream from milk fresh fro 
thecow. Savestime. Doesaway witht 
necd of ice, Leaves tho skimmed mi 
fresh and sweet. Gives 10 to 15 per cen 
more and better butter than any other pr 





cess, and 20 to 25 per cent. more than cou 


mon setting. Never wearsout. Soon sav 
its first cost. Nearly 8,000 in use. EB 
dorsed: by the best private butter make 
and creameries in the United States ap 
Europe. Simple in construction, it is easi 
managed and cleaned, and requires less tha 
one-horse power to run. 

For catalogue giving full particulers am! 
testimonials of its superiority by kyyndred 
now using it, address— 

Jos. H, Reall, President 
32 Park Row, New Yor 
WESTERN OF¥IcE:—92 Lake St., Chicago. 
jny13-4t 


LEONARD'S PATENT SPECIE PACKET, 


FOR. SENDING COINS SECURELY BY MAIL. 


Holding any fraction of a dollar; coins can’t lose 
out; fits anyenvelope. Wanted in every house. 
Send 10c for sample dozen post-paid. _ 

C. H. LEONARD, 8 Miami Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TWO FINE FARMS 
For Sale Verv Cheap. 


Three-quarters mile north of Orion, two miles 
south of Oxford. The D. & B. C. R. R. running on 
section line between them, likewise the public 
highway. The farm on west side of road of 180 
acres has good frame house, well, orchard, run- 
ning water. well fenced and improved. The farm 
on west side of road of 150 acres is all well im- 
proved, a fine residence of modern style, two large 
barne, cut stone smoke house, and milk house, re 
pair shop,. sheep and cattle sheds with hay le’ 
cooking room, pig-sty, and hennery, two go 
weils and cistern, fine orchard, g fences, all 
situated on north ag is mpewet from south 
80 by town line read. South 80 has good orcha: 
well, log-honse, is well fenced and improved a 
lies on north shore of Long Lake, a beautifal 
little expanse of pure sparkling water, one-half 
mile from villageof Orion. A beautiful site for 
summer residenee for those living in the city, of- 
fering fine fishing or boating opportunities. For 
further particulars call on Henry Groff, Esq., two 
miles N. E. of Oxford village, or address 
DR.J.A. TREA » Stuart, Iowa. 
je17-13t-ortf 





























You should have a thorough and practical know! 
edge of business such as can be obtained at the 


Goldsmith Bryant and Stratton 
Business University, Detroit. 


Its thorough and practical course and counting 
house actual business is unequaled. Ask ouf 
graduates and Bueiness Men. Short hand and 
type writing by experts. Call or send for circt- 
lars. Griswold Street, fppesite City Hall, Detroit. 

: W. F. WELL, Principal. 24 





W.ATLEK BURPEE & €0.Phila.PF 
aa 


A. MANN, Kalamazoo, Wich. Livé 
* Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer. ‘ 
made in any part of the United “tates and Caps 














OSCAR HOPKINS, Ma: > 
|y20° meo, Mich 
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FARMER: 
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